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In. the coi^rs^ of the following pa^es, ,8^e 
topics occur, into the discussion of whiqh.it 
may seem presumptuous to entier^ ^irithQut hay- 
ins had direct experience of military affairs. 
As an apology for thi^. I mw be allowed to 
mention that, on every question of this na.- 
ture, I have studied to correct my own ideas by 
a reference to the, opinion of professional men. 
The military reasoningsi which I have ventur^ 

to introduce^ ^™^y> perhaps^ meet with .some 

,.■•>•'■• ', ••- 

attention from the public^ when it is know9 

that they have received the approbation of 

men highly distinguished by their .militsuy 

talents. 

It forms no part of my object to discuss 
the merits of a plan^ which has recently been 
submitted to Parliament by His Majesty*s 
Ministers. Before that plan was brought for- 

wardj 
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Yl ADVERTISEMENT. 
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ward, these pages were nearly ready for the 
public eye. I have enterejL^ however, into 
many general reasonings, which may, perhaps, 
be found to Bear upon the proposal. 

<k!casion to repeat veiy frequently, has been 
a^p^i6i!lby Liira^tJASTLEREAbk lo sfti i^tabHsn- 
ment of a very dinerent nature, and upon a 
much more limited scale. 1 couid have wished 
to avoid the amDiguity' to which this circum- 
^nce may give rise. But in the actual state 

.fU. :. iiiUvwv,,. ^iilV) V'-y^' ^J-'V ^-^ ""-"'^ui'^'' 

of my publication^ I foutid it impps^ible jl;p 
alter tiie teirm whict 1 had adopti&d. I must 
therefore entreat the reader, not to coofound 

f . _ J . X f - 1 ' ■ ■ ■ * I / ''' ) '• ■ ' 

the tocar Militia, Avhich I have ventured to 
irecommend, with that which is pro|)9s,ed by 
the noble Secretary of State. 
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In, the coijirs^ of. the fpljowia^ pages^.^s^e 
topics occur, into the discussion of whicJx it 
may , seem presumptuous to ep^r^y^rit^ouH jh^j^- 
inff had direct experience of military affairs. 
As ah apology for thi^, I ,may be allowed to 
mention thaL on every question of this na- 
ture, i have studied to correct my own ideas by 
a reference tp the ^opiqion of professional men. 
The milit^ reasonings which I have ventur^ 
to introduce, ^™^y> perhaps, meet with ..some 
attention from the public, when it is know9 
that they hav^ received, the approbation of 
men highly distinguished by their .militsuy 
talents. 

It forms no part of my object to discuss 
the merits of a plan, which has recently been 
submitted to Parliament by His Majesty*s 
Ministers. Before that plan was brought for- 
ward. 
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A MORE EFFECTUAL SYSTEM 
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NATIONAL DEFENCE. 
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W I T H I N the last three years an entire 
change has taken place in the aspect of Eu- 
ropean affairs. A train of disastrous events, 
terminating on the plains of Friedland, has 
annihilated every appearance of a balance 
of power on the Continent. The main 
principle and foundation of the system of 
European politics is thus at an end. A new 
aera in history is begun; and the maxims 
on which the conduct of nations has hither^ 

B tp 



fo been governed, can no longer be re- 
ferred to, as applicable to the actual cir- 
cumstances of the ^orld. 

Though Great Britain has not been im- 
mediately involved in the catastrophe of 
the Continent, yet her policy cannot remain 
uninfluenced by so vast a change in all that 
surrounds her. To u», as well as to the na- 
tions of the Continent^ this must be a new 
cera: our arranscements, internal as well as 
external, must be adapted to our new cir- 
cumstances. Britain has long maintained 
a rivalship against a country containing 
more than double her^opulation, and, in 
point of natural advantages, still more her 
superior. If, against so great a dispropor- 
tion of physical strength, we have be^i^ 
enabled hitherto to maintain an equal con- 
test, it is not to be entirely ascribed to the 
advantage of our insular situation. Our 
inferiority in regular military force has not 
yet occasioned very imminent danger to our 
national independence, because the great 
military powers of the Continent kept our. 

adversary 



adversary in awe> d-nd prevented the fiill 
exertion of her strength against us. That 
check is now no more. We are deprived of 
all extraneous support, while the force 
against which we have to contend, has been 
increased beyond all bounds. If, there- 
fore, we are to remain on the list 6f nations, 
it must be by exertions, yet unprecedented 
in the improvement of our internal re- 
sources. Formerly we have been engaged 
in struggles for dominion: the question 
now is, whether we can maintain our na- 
tional existence. Formerly our indepen- 
dence may have been in peril, under some 
fortuitous concurrence of circumstances: 
it will now be in a permapent state of dan- 
ger. Temporary expedients are out of 
date ; and we can have no hope of. safety, 
unless our means of defence be extended 
in proportion to the increased power of 
our rivals, and placed on a basis as per- 
manent as the ascendancy of France on the 
Continent. 

That our paval superiority can alone be 

B 2 Aufficieat 
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sufficient to secure us from all attack, is aa 
idea on the futility of which it is scarcely- 
necessary to dwell. The extensive prepara- 
tions, which have hitherto been made to re- 
pel invasion, are a sufficient proof that our 
Government *has not given way to an infa- 
tuation of so dangerous a tendency. The 
animated zeal, too, with which all ranks 
came forward, four years ago, to assist in 
the defence of the country, shows that the 
great body of well-informed men were then 
sensible, that our independence was not se- 
cure from hazard. Our danger has since 
been incomparably increased ; yet indiffer- 
ence and apathy have succeeded to a ra- 
tional and manly vigilance. Now, indeed, 
our adversary utters no threats of invasion : 
but was it only because he threatened, 
that we thought ourselves in danger ? When 
he was encamped at Boulogne, his threats 
redoubled in exact proportion to the mo- 
tives, which weighed against his leaving 
the Continent ; but he uttered no threats 
against the Austrian monarchy, which he 
\i'as then read/ to overwhelm. Shall we, 

- •• too. 



too, be lulled into security, and only 
begin our preparations wljen the mine is 



sprung? 



Whether invasion be an event ifemote 
or near at hand, we have no reason to ex- 
-pect long previous notice of the movements 
of the invading force. In the ports of Hol- 
land the enemy may collect a multitude 
of coasting vessels and river craii:, which, 
with their activity and skill, may be con- 
verted, even in a few days, into a most 
formidable military conveyance. I shall 
not here enter into any minute investiga-* 
tion of the means, by which such a flotilla 
may be enabled to elude or to defy our 
naval superiority. It is enough that suck 
men as Lord Nelson and Sir Sidney Smith 
Lave deemed the attempt not impracti- 
cable^ DiflScult it is, undoubtedly; and a 
concurrence of favourable circumstances 
may be requisite to give it effect. These 
difficulties, h6wever, do not amount to 
an impossibihty : repeated experience has 

proved 



proved that the greatest naval superiority 
may be eluded ; and a successful landing 
of the enemy is still to be reckoned among 
the events, for which Great Britain ought to 
be prepared. 

True it is, that invasion has often been 
threatened by our enemies, and they have 
never seriously made the attempt; but to ^ 
infer that they never will, would be rash 
indeed. We are placed in circumstances 
so entirely hew, that the events of other 
times afford no criterion, by which to judge 
of future probabiUties. A successful in- 
vasion of England would not be more re*^ 
mote from the course of ordinary events^ 
than many of those which the history of 
the last three tremendous years will record. 
Four years ago. Napoleon must have staked 
both hi& power and his personal safety 
oti the success of the enterprise : his situation 
is now such, that the failure of an attempt 
at invasion would endanger neither. We; 
are engaged with an enemy, whose impla^ 

cable 



cable r&ncotir can only be equalled by bis 
formidable power, and the singular ability ' 
with which all his enterprises are concerted. 
The dangers which in former times may 
have deterred men less bent on their pur- 
pose, will now be little regarded. We may 
be certain, that no sacrifices will be deem- 
ed too great, if they can purchase our de- 
struction ; that the lives of 100,000 men' 
willbe counted as nothing: and if our 
enemy be thus determined to despise every 
hazard, there is no enterprise, however 
defi^tate, in which a concurrence of fortu- 
nate accidents may not open the joad to 
success. 



- Those even who rely the most on our 
ifi'aritime superiority, — those who are l:he 
least disposed to admit the possibility, that, 
by miy contingency, our fleet may be dis- 
abled from intercepting the passage of the 
enemy, — must rest their confidence on the 
presumption, that our fleet is always to be 
managed with perfect judgeriient, and in 
the^ most effectual manner. But is this a 
• - ; supposition 
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supposition upon which we can safely priH 
ceed ? Can no instance be pointed out, ia 
which an Enghsh admiral has been guilty, 
even of an error of judgement? When 
the misconduct of one man, the mismanage- 
ment of a single day, may open our country 
to that foe, who has laid the powers of the 
Continent in the dust, shall we think it 
unnecessary to provide against the dread- 
ful consequences' which might ensue?. The 
fleet is, indeed, our proper weapon of at- 
tack, the instrument of the greatness and 
thq glory of England ; but to rest our de- 
fencCx on that alone, is only for men who 
dare not look their real situation in the 
face. Our wooden walls are with us a never- 
ceasing theme of praise ; and of praise well- 
merited: but it is no disparagement to 
our wooden walls, that we should not rest 
content, while the . garrison within is. in 
such a state, that the firiit breach may 
prove our ruin., 

Without pretending, therefore,! to de- 
fine at whftt period inMa$ion is to be ex- 
; V- pected. 
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pect^d,-— whether a few weeks only or year* 
may intervene,— we cannot lose sight of 

the probability that it will be attempted; 
unless we are soon in a better state 
for resistance. It is on shore that wd 
must ultimately be prepared to defend 
the liberties of our country ; and unless 
we can maintain the contest upon our 
own ground, we have no right to expect 
that our existence, as a nation, will long' 
be preserved. 

Since, then, the obstacles to the passage 
of the enemy are not physically insupe- 
rable, it is at least a possible supposi- 
tion, that they may succeed in landing an 
army of 100,000 men on the coast of Kent 
or Essex. It becomes us to consider cool- 
ly whether our means of defence are now 
sufficient to afford a certaintv, or even a 
feir probability, that we may overcome sUch 
an invading force. 

No one, I presume, will venture to as- 
sert, 
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sert, that our regular fwces are adequate 
to the contest even with the addition of 
the militia. Of the numerous army main- 
tained by this, kingdom, a great part is 
detached into distant colonial stations, 
while those at home have so extensive a 
tract to guard, that there is much difficulty 
in collecting any considerable number in- 
one place. Those who are best acquaint-; 
ed with the actual state of our military^ 
establishments, with the present distribu- 
tion of our forces, and the extensive de- 
mands upon their service, will not be ready 
ta believe that we could easily collect aiVx 
army, bearing as great a proportion to the 
supposed force of the invaders, as the 
Prussians did to the French in the camv 
paign of 1806. 

If our commanders attempt to make a 
stand with a force much inferior in num- 
bers to the enemy, may we not see another . 
•such catastrophe as that of Marengo, or 
^f Austerlitz, or of Jena? Our country does 

not 
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not abound in military positions of suffi-^ 
(dent strength, to compensate for a verjr 
great disproportion of numbers. It is the 
system of our enemies to trust much to 
fortune ; they will risk every thing to bring 
the contest to the issue of a battle ;^nd if^ 
in so many enterprises of desperate hazard^^ 
Aey.ha.ve) hitherto been the favourites of 
fi^rtHue^ naay they not be favoured again ? 
In their jstyle of operations, if the hazards 
are great, successes are decisive; and if 
once they prevail in a general engaigem 
ment, we can have little hope that our 
army could again collect to make a 'se- 
cond standv 

Under all the circumstances of the case;; 
our commanders may naturally wish t ta 
avoid a decisive action. The enemy, how- 
ever, on their part, will lose no opportunity 
of bringing on a general engagement ; and 
this can only be avoided by continually 
retreating before them; lui a country Uke 
England, every wheare highly cultivated, 
and altogether of narrow bounds, it isim-» 

•Mo 
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possible to carry on, with advantage^ those 
plans of protracted warfare which might 
be followed with effect by an inferior army; 
in an extehsive country thinly inhabited, 
9nd full of forests, mountains, or morasses. 
There is every probability, then, that the 
attempt to avoid an engagement could not 
long be successful, and that oui' army 
would soon be forced to a battle, under 
circumstances wMch would leave no room 
for any sanguine expectation of a favours 
able result. 

• The regular and permanent military 
force being thus insufficient, our hopes oi 
safety must rest on the support which our 
?irmy may obtain, from the voluntary zeal 
and patriotism of the nation at large^ 

We have no reason to believe that our 
people ^ill be inclined, Uke the nations on 
the Continent^ to bend the neck to the 
yoke, and submit without a murmur to a 
new master. Neit^hef the exaggerated dcr 
clamation of Jacobin zealots, nor the dis^ 

gusting 
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gu^ng wrangling of party leaders, have 
yet convinqed the people of England, that 
their country is not M^orth fighting for. 
But it would argue an ignorance of human 
nature to imagine, that, because our peo- 
ple are brave and attached to. their govern* 
ment, no extremity can ever shake theii? 
resoltition, no circumstances give a check 
to the promptitude and vigour of their ex- 
ertions. In the history of the most cou- 
rageous nations in the world, instances are 
recorded of the effects of panic ; and what 
jBO likely to pi;oduc^ a sensation of this nar 
ture, as a state of things so unusual ; one 
which the people are not prepared to meet, 
one which of late years they have even been 
sedulouslv taup'ht to believe remote from 
all probability ? If the struggle were to b^ 
of long duration, the inherent spirit of the 
nation might overcome every disadvan- 
tage, Britain has had her Alfred and her- 
Wallace ; and such would yet again, appear,- 
if the circumstances of our times were 
i^itnilar ; but v:e have not now to expect a 
protracted struggle.. We have an antagp^ 
^ nist 
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ftist rapid and decisive in his movementoj 
vigilant to preserve every advantage which 
he gains ; and before the nation could have 
time to discover around whom they might 
rally with confidence, the struggle would 
bfe at an end. Against ah enemy such as 
we have to contend with, the natural 
resources of the country can be of little 
avail, utiless they be in full readiness for 
immediate employment. 

Confident as we may be in the loyalty ' 
of the people, we cannot expect the ne- 
cessary degree of promptitude in their ef- 
forts, except by means of complete previ** 
ous arrangements* Not a day cart be lost 
tTithout additional dailger;. and in the 
critical moment which must decide the fete 
of the country, any doubt as to the duty 
required from each individual, may be 
productive of an embarrassment aiid con- 
fusion, not less fatal than if cowardice 
and disaffection were the prevailing habita 
of our people. Every man ought to know 
exactly what his task is :-^How that task 

is 
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IS tx) be performed, is not a lef^Hon td he 
taught to him when the enemy is on En- 
glish^round. 

It will not be asserted, that our ar- 
rangements are already sufficient for giv- 
ing the utmost possible effect to the exer- 
tions of the people at large ; and those men 
whose opinions upon mihtary subjects best 
deserve attention, are not in general sanguine 
enough to believe, that our domestic force, 
in its present state, could give such effec- 
tual support to our regular army, as to en- 
able it to cope with a very superior army 
of invaders* The Volunteer establishment 
is universally admitted to have lost much 
of its discipline, and to be in a lower state 
of efficiency than at any former period. 
The benefits which have been derived from 
that institution, the salutary effects which 
it: has produced on the public mind, the 
brilliant display which it has afforded, of 
the energy and patriotic ardour which 
pervade > this . country , form no argument 
for adhering . to ^ ^system of defence, 

which 
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which ifl not adapted to our presejrt cir* 
cunistances. 

• • .i 

Since the first institution of the volun- 
teers, our relative situation to the rest of 
Europe is totally changed. Our dangef 
might then have been expected to pasa 
away : it has now assumed every appear- 
ance of permanence, and cannot be ward- 
ed off by any momentary effort of spow9 
taneous zeaL The most zealous advocates <rf 
ijie volunteers seem now to be satisfied of 
the instability , which is involved in the very 
principle of their formation. It is by na 
means improbable, that the spirit of the 
nation plight again be roused, that the Vot 
lunteer establishment might be restored 
to as great a state of efficiency as it had 
formerly attained : but this, even if it were 
enough for our present emergency, could 
not \)e done without great exertions on the 
part of the people, and great expense to 
the pubUc treasury. It is to be consi-» 
dcfred, whether that expense and these ex-» 
^rtioQS may not be better appUed ; whe^herj 

with 
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with die same burden on the country, we 
»ay «ot obtain . domestic fom more 
effiectually orgajiized, liable to oo fluctua'^ 
tion,aQdto no principle of decay,— ^a force 
which will not ^nly provide for the exi-^ 
gwcj of the moment, but lay a solid and 
permanent foundation for our future safety. 

Imprefiaed with a conviction that, under 

« 

the piesettt dbrcunistances of the country, 
^ ni^eans of defence hitherto adopted are 
not sufficient, I took occasion, in the cpurse 
of the last session of Parhament, to state my 
cqfttjoionof the necessity of providing against 
>the permanent dangers with which we 9n 
surrounded, by measures of as permanent 
efficacy. In that view I ventured to recom- 
mend the establishment of a Local Militia, 
in w^ch every young man, between the 
^iges of eighteen and twenty-five, through* 
out Great Britain, should be enrolled, and 
mpletely trained to military discipline. 



Not having then an opportunity of en- 
tering intQ minute details, it was not «asjf 

c for 
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for me to explain completely the natui'tf 
and consequences of the proposed institu-« 
tion. I now lay before the public a more 
enlarged view of the plan, rather for the 
purpose of illuistrating the general principle, 
and of showing its practicability, than with 
any idea of exhibiting a perfect system; 
On a subject so extensive, it is perhaps im- 
possible to bring forward at once such a 
complete arrangement, as to leave no room 
for objection or amendment. I trust, how^ 
ever, that the imperfections to which these 
suggestions may be found liable, wiU not 
be so great as to affect the general prin- 
ciple, on which the outlines of the plan are 
founded. 

I hope at least to satisfy tbe reader that, 
in our own exertions, this nation may find 
security from every foreign attack. With- 
out pretending to deny that an institutioUj 
such as I recommend, must be, in some 
degree, inconvenient and burdensome to 
the public, I may boldly appeal to the 
feelings of every thinking man, t^hethet 

the 
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tlie demands I w:ould make, on the time and 
the exertions of the pepple, are such as to 
bear any proportion, to the inestimable va^ 
lue of the objects for . whiqh the sacrifice 
is required* We have no alternative be- 
tween such sacrifices and the prospjBct of 
subjugation by an inveterate , foe; nor do 
the exertions which I propose, appear 
to be greater than the circumstances of 
our sitiiation justly demand. In a case in 
which ipyery thing is involved, that is va- 
luable to us as a nation, it would be a 
mean and a short-sighted oeconomy to be 
sparing in our preparations. Better, sure- 
ly, to make sacrifices rather greater than 
may be absolutely necessary, than to leave 
our^ ultimate security in any hazard! 



•Ii ll in tlllt 



That the Government has a right to Sect, s 
call for the personal service of every man 
capable of bearing arms, in the defence 

c 2 of . 
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t)f the country, is a positioii which fio loyal 
subject will deny. This principle is recog- 
irised in tnany of our laws, and is iJie only 
ground on ^hieh an attempt can be raade^ 
to justify the imrd^p itnposed <m incg* 
viduals fey some of our institutioRS. The 
present system of mititia ballot is an ap* 
plication of this principle ; but it is an in* 
judicious and improper application* Thaat 

* • • » 

service, wbich is equally die duty of «J1, i« 

• ... 

how tinfearly distributed, and thrown wiA 
oppressive severity on a few. Such an in- 
stitution must necessarily be the occasion 
of murmurs ; but if the burden erf thfe 
public service can be so equally tfevided, aji 
diat each individual shall scarcely perceire 
liis load, the country will be served with 
cheerfulness, whilst the national strength 
may be augmented in a degree almost in^ 
calculable* 

At the age of 18, at that period of life 
when a young man has scarcely determined 
oij his profession^ when he is unfettered 
by the ties of a iamily, and ?iis hfabits 

are 



luce M yet unfixed, it is |Mtope|sed, that 
thi^ mitnths s^aU be ikvoted to the mf-* 
fic^ which his country has a rig^t tp^ d^ 
matid of hiia. Every youth bm^ be alloived 
to enrol hi^ name for service im any district 
whida he prefers, wad the period of the year ^ 
at whkh he isr to perfovn^ hU thr6e months 
dtity^ may b^ left to the de^erminatlioil of 
the magistracy of ihe dWtrict, so that th0 
coQvewenoe of individiiaiU may^ a6> i^r as 
possiblesi be consulted.* From the age &i 
19 upwards^ only thtett weeks,, at a &xed 
period of the year$ will be required asmually, 
t^ the age of 25^ afiter which no one will 
be wby^ect to* any further demafidsi of niir 
liCary service.. 

; In die performancei of this duty 5 no^ in^^ 
dividual will be under the necessity of 
going to a great distan^De fron hi& usiuat 
residence.^ The period of three montbsii 
employed in the fi.rt Iraiakg, may b* 
spent entirely within his own county. For 
the exereises &i the subseqiieat yearci, he 
may perhapa be called a. liAtl^ ftirther; but^ 

except 
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except in the case of actual invdsiotii 
never to any remote j>art of the king* 
dom. The sacrifice of time required 
of him, not amounting. altogether to' cfight 
months in* the course of seven years, can- 
not forni ' an interruption of serious -^etri- 
merit to the plans of Ufe, which any ifidi-* 
vidtial' may have laid down for 'himself. 
The lower orders will not be oppressed by 

* * * . ■ 

tiny pecuniary burden, such as the present 
militia ballot imposes. An adequate al4 
lowance of pay will be made by the;;pubi» 
lie to defray all their expenses. Thfe sec* 
vice requited does not' essentially interfere^ 
either with their domestic ties^ or *with 
their prospects of advancement in * life} 
and there is no ground to believe, that 
great anxiety will be felt to avoid the 
duty required. By young men in generai|,' 
it is moire probable that the proposed mi- 
litary exercises will be looked upiJn as^ a 
scene of animated recreation. • 



./ I i 



The demand which is thus made on the 
exertions of each individual is aurely uid** 

derate; 
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derate; yet the aggregate of these : small 
contributions will be sufficient to establish 
the public security on an immoveable basis; 
and to render every foreign attack^ abso^ 
lately insignificant. . »^^ 






Fpom the tables constructed- by Dr. Price, 
gromided on a general enumeration of the 
population of Sweden, and on the registers 
of mortality kept in' that kingdooxi,; it>:ib 
0alculated that, iii a population of 100,000 
person^ of all ages and descriptions, liiere 
will be about 811 males between the ages 
of . 18*^ and 19, and 4724 between 1 9 and 
25y making in all 5555 between* the ages 
of 18 and 25. According to this propprA 
tion, the population of.;'Glreat Britaitiv 
amounting to nearly eleveii milhons^ should 
contain about 605^0 rmfales within these 
ages* ' Of this number, . however,* besides 
those disabled by infirmity,^ there must be 
a considerable proportion already engaged 
in the army and navy. Sea-faring men 
too, of all descriptions, being «afoject to 
the impress, are justly exempted from «il 

demands 
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demands 6f military scr rice en slrorer ' T<* 
ascert^n, with precision^ the dedacdoHs 
to be made on account of these and oth^ 
exceptions^ wonid require documents^ which 
are not, perhaps, attainable at preseiit^- Bet 
gome approximation to an estimate may bf^ 
fomutd) frotii Ithe enumerations nmAe in 
(he year 1803) under the General Defence 
Act% At diat time^ returqs were miide tuf 
15831,815 men in Great Britain^ effect 
ftvid Md liable to duty, betweail ih« 
ttgei{ of 17 and 65* According to IM 
Price^s tables, the total liumber of wit^Bk^ 
between tiese ag^, corresponding tiOi tlie 
f)opulafion of Great BIi^din, would lE>e abdt^ 
3ti766^Q00f which is nearly in the piK>{>dif^ 
tbn of 3 to 2 of those returned in 18j33 its 
effective. If^ therefore^ from the asroei^ 
taiiied population of ai^y districts we c&l^ 
eulatBy by the tables, the proportion of 
fiKtles betwen the ages of 18 and 25, and 
then make a dedqctic»i of one third, we 
shall obtain a result, not rery wide, prot 
bably, of the real number of men who 
May be found pfifective, in the proposed 

enrolment. 
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MMColiiieHt. According to tkiii eitdmafie^ 
the yoiuig men between the age of 18 
smd 25f liable to serve in the Local 
MUitika, tviU amount to about 400/X)(>» 
«if whom nearly 60,000 will be betMTeen 18 

tod 19** 

^ ■'■■■■- ■ • ■ • • , 

^^ariatioQs from this mk mast, na doubts 

be expected^ as there are some districts 

from which a lafger proportion of men 

inay have been drawn off to the arxny^ or to 

the sea^ than from others ; but these local 

Varieties wilt not aflfect the general re^ 

suit,{ and their amount will not, in 

j3itt probability, be suchy as to deserve £rt>- 

tentaon in the practical arrangement of the 

measure. .A doubt of mote importance 

may perhaps arise on another point: 

Though it is ascertained that the perscMt^, 

effective and liable to military duty, a<s 

cording to the principles of the General 

Defcsace Act, between the ages ^f 17 and 

t r ^ - ' . ' ' ' • 

"1 • . - ' ' - 

* See AppendiX) A. 

55, 
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55, amount to two-thirds of the totstl num^ 
ber of males between these ages, yet it 
may tbe questioned whether, the same pro- 
portion will hold good between the ages of 
18 and 25; It is probable that a greater 
proportion of young than of middle-aged 
men are absent from their native places, in 
the army, and in the royal or commerbial 
navy. ; : > On the other hdnd, a smaller pro* 
portion will be^ disabled from service hf 
infirmity in the early periods of life. Hi 
however, on; the .whole, it should prove that 
thp effective men between 18 and 25 iall 
veryjfar short of the proportion which has 
b^a supposed — ^that die number of Dpidn^^ 
requisitj9[j for the defence of the country^ 
cannot j therefore, be found within these 
ages, the deficiency maybe supplied by 
extending the period of iservice a year or 
two further. . '. 

Xh© arrangements necessary for the in* 
struction of these men in military disci* 
pline, will be most readily understood by 

taking 



taking as an exam^e a j^articukr districti 
as, for instance, the county of Kent. If 
the proportion above stated should hold 
goody the ^ young men in that^^cotmty be* 
'tween 18 and 19 will amount, after all de« 
ductions, to about 1662* liable to duty aft 
local militia. These men may be allotted 
into fotrr different divisions, and in- 
sttucted in succession ^ by the same ofr 
ficers. As soon as the men of one division 
have been brought to a due degree of 
discijpline, they may return home and bd 
replaced by another ; aiwi three months 
being allotted to each division, the whole 
will be gone through in- the course iof the 
year." v" ■ ■'■' > . . -. ^ . . .]..,( 

The training of the young men through* 

* * ' * ■ 

out the kingdom may thus proceed in a 
cortiriuatl succession, and afford uninter- 
rupted employment to a permanent esta- 
blishment of regular officers. Men of ex* 

. r 

> ^ See Appeadix^ At Table 1 • 

perience 
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perienee id actual service ought to be lie* 
lected for this purpose ; and, under their 
commiand, each successive bodj c^ recruits 
should be organized into a battalion, and 
instructed in all the manoeuvres of regular 
troops. , ; 

The total number of recruits to I5e anr 
nually trained in this county may be di-: 
vided into four divisions, of 415 each. 
That arrangement would have the advant 
tage of simplicity^ but it wOiild involve 
one inconvenience, that, art the. ead^ of 
every three months, the officers! would 
have to begin anew upon a whole batr 
talion of recruits totally uninstructed. 
In order to distribute the burden of 
duty more equally over the yedr, it may 
be advisable to form the recruits into a 
greater number of divisions* Tbus^ foe 
instanxre : — let the wbok be allotted into 
ten divisions of l66 men each; in the com^ 

ft 

mencement, let only one division be as* 
aembled, so that the attention of the offi- 
cers 



cers may be devoted to them alone for four 
weeks. After this period, the first divi- 
sion will be, in some degree, advanced in 
discipline ; a second division tnay then joitt 
them, and after four weeks more, a third. 
The drudgery of instructing the first di- 
visiim may thus, in a considerable d^gree^ 
be over, before that of the second is 
begun : the men of die subsequent diTisi<xns^ 
being mixed among those already i^ a state 
of some proficiency, must derive benefit 
firom the exsLtn^e of their comi^des^ and 
their mst ruction will be a less labor ipus task, 
tfrnn if die whole battalion were to be taqght 
attmce from the beginning. Eadi diviilion 
being supposed to remain 13 weeks on 
duty, €he first may return. to tkmr hornet 
at the time when the fourth johis the batr 
talion ; and at die end of every four weeks, 
a<K)ther division will be dismissed, and re- 
placed by a similar number of men entering 
upon their period of duty. 



Thus, through die greater part of the 

year, 
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year, there will be constantly assembled 
three divisions of l66 men each, or in all 
about 500 men, a number whidh. may ba 
conveniently niancfeuvred as one battalion^ 
To the corps thus composed, I would give 
the name of the TVaining , Battalion. In 
such a county as Kent, it wjU require 
an establishment of two field x)ijicers, eight 
captains, eight lieutenants, and thirty- 
two Serjeants. When the recruits ^ of the 
first division only are assembled, 1 66 men, 
being divided into eight companies,, there 
will only be about 20 men in each, to- oc-- 
cupy the attention of two comniissioned 
and four non-commissioned officers. There 
can be no doubt, that in the course of four 
weeks, they may bring this small number 
of men into such a state of proficiency, 
that, during the next four weeks, their . 
chief attention may be devoted to the se- 
cond division. When the third division 
joins, the companies will be at their full 
complement of about 60 men each ; and 
by this time, it is probable that some of the 

most 
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most intelligent men of ' the first division 
may have rtiade a sufficient progress, to he 
capable of acting as ndn-commissioned of* 
ficers, under the direction of those of more 
experience. 

According to this progressive plan of in* 
fitructing the Local Militia, it will be thirty- 
six weeks, after the commencement of the 
rotation, before the tenth, or last division 
of the recruits of the year, will enter upon 
their period of duty in the Training Bat- 
talion, and after twelve weeks more, all 
will have gone through their allotted course 
of discipline. Four weeks will still remain 
to complete the year, in the course of 
which, I would propose a general assem- 
blage of the whole Local Militia of the 
county, including the recruits who have 
been trained during the preceding eleven 
months, along with all other young men 
between the ages of 19 and 25. The 
whole should remain encamped for about 
three weeks^ practising the duty in which 

they 
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llieyhave been in^tructfid;, a»d applying 
themselves sti^re pajrtieujafly to ihp9^ ma^ 
nceuvres, which jww oiriy be ejxecut^d by 
large bodies o£ ment aod to those ea^qreiset 
which have the nearest resemblaiioo ito tbf 

« 

operations of real warfare. 

When tiiis plan has arrived at molbmiy^ 
all the young men included in the Local 
Militia will have been Ibmp^d to, military 
discipline,* by three mwAs drUUng in 
one or other of the iseven preceding jears^ 
The annual recurrence of a. ^u^cient 
period of okem^e will aerve to k^p up 
tfie hjBAiks of discipline, iw^iich have been 
acquired in the ir..t traimng ; 3o tb^t. tU 
€ide»t classes of the Loe^l JVliUtsa will qqi^t 

tinue as coropletfely Dfia^f^rp of their duty, 
a3 tho^e who hy^ve he^v^ rep^ntly i^structed» 
At tlMB sanj© tiro?> tJi»e eii^rcisw of th^ apr 
nml asft^mbl^gp way b^ pa^de to give, both 

to the pfficera and |®ep, a. ^nofe perfect 
idea of th^eir duty, thaw CQ/a be impftrted 
by any drilling pf separate battalions in 

quarters. 
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quartetd* The whole body of Local Mir* 
litia will be formed according to the i^tme 
organization, and will go through the* 
same operations as if they were in presence 
of the enemy ; and every man will leara 
exactly the duty which may then be re- 
quired of him* 

If the alarm should be given in the course 

of the ensuing year, every individual, oix 

joining his battalion, will take the same 

place wMch he occupied at the general as-* 

sembl^ge. These exercises will thus form a 

reb^rsal of the duties to be performed, in 

case the actual services of this militia should 

be required. Following out this principle, it 

ihust be observed that the young men who^ 

being in their first yearns training, have never 

yet joined in the general assemblage, will 

not be reckoned among those from whom 

real service is to be expected. Thus each 

individual, though enrolled for training at 

the age of 18, will not be called upon for 

Teal duty against the enemy till' he is 19; 

%nd, on the other hand, though his last 

D attendance 
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attendance at the ordinary exercises of the 
Local Mihtia will be at the age of 25, yet 
during the ensuing year, he must still be 
ready for duty, if an occasion of emergency 
should occur. 

The period of the general assemblage 
may be fixed at any season of the year least 
likely to interfere with the labours of agri- 
culture. The beginning of summer, after 
the business of the seed-time is brought to 
a close, and before the harvest is likely to 
commence, will probably be found the most 
convenient. From the difference of climate 
in different parts of the island, it may be 
advisable that the militia of the southern . 
counties should assemble earlier than those 
of the northern. It is by no meai^s ne- 
cessary that the assemblage of all adjoining 
counties should be at the same time ;— -on 
the contrary, many reasons may be stated ' 
for appointing them at established intervals: 
but, in each particular county or . district^ "^ 
it should be permanently fixed at one con- J 
Atant period. All the other arrangements* J 
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for the Local Militia will be determined by 
the time of the general assemblage* Im- 
mediately after it, the annual enrolment 
should be made, of the young men who, 
in the course of the preceding year, have 
attained the age of 18. The progressive 
plan for their instruction will then com- 
mence, and will occupy the officers during 
the whole interval till the next general as- 
semblage. 

In th^' county which has been taken as 
&|i Example, it has been calculated that 
the Local Militia, united in the general 
assemblage, will form a body of above 
11,200*'» This number may be cbnvenient- 
ly divided into l6 battalions of 700 tnen 
each. The different battalions should be 
assigned to different local subdivisions c^ 
the coupty, to be arranged according td 
the population of each district. These 
may be called the Local Battalions, as di- 
stinguished from the Training Battalioii, of 

* See Appendix^ A.— -Table: L 

D 2 which 
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which the ofganization has already been 
explained. The Training Battalion is sup- 
posed to be constituted merely for the 
purpose of instructing the successive divi- 
sions of recruits; and, at the endof «very 
year, when that purpose is accomplished, 
the battaUon will no longer remain as a 
separate body ; the men who have paased 
through it being parcelled out to the dif» 
ferent Local Battalions, to which by resi- 
dence they are naturally attached. The 
Local Battalions,^ dn the other hand, though 
m ordinaty circumstaac^s meeting QiAy 
6nce in the year, are to be considered as 
permanently constituted for actual service, 
and to be alwdy» ready to assemble when- 
ever invasion takes placfe. Thfese Local 

# 

Battalions must therefore be fully officered, 
and completely organized for real duty 
against the enemy. 

The chief command of each battalion 
1 would propose to be given to a gentle- 
man of respectable property and popular 
character in^ the county; and, as far as 

possible. 
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possible, resident, or personally connected 
with the district to which the battaUon be- 
longs. 

If this country has hitherto resisted the 
storm which overwhelms the rest of Eu- 
rope, it is, in a great measure, to be 
ascribed to the internal energy, res,uiting 
4rom that happy connection which subsists 
between the different orders of society^ 
The insensible gradation of ranks, the mu- 
tual dependence of the aristocracy and their 
inferiors^ arising from the peculiar nature 
of our government, diffuses widely the in- 
-fluence of pubUc opinion, and binds the 
■nation into an united mass, by the firm 
xhji|.in of reciprocal good offices. Jience 
it is, that the law, which in other coun- 
tries seldom obtains more than a reluctant 
obedience, or, at best, a cold acquiescence, 
is here the object of zealous and affection- 
ate support from the great mass of the na- 
tion. This principle it is of infinite conse- 
quence to preserve unimpaired ; and in 

all 
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all our arrangements, military as well aa 
civil, the surest road to success is, that 
every new establishment should be ad- 
p,pted to the general spirit of our national 
institutions, . 

The personal influence of popular eha* 
racters will at all times be of importance, 
in smoothing the difficulties which may oo* 
cur in the execution of such measures as 
those now suggested. In the first esta- 
blishment of a system so new, as well as 
so extensive, this aid must be of pecuhar 
value. Besides this, we adhere to the 
principles of our original militia establish- 
ment, in giving the command of each bat- 
talion to a gentleman of respectable pro^ 
perty in the county. The volunteer system 
has diffused a degree of military know- 
ledge so extensively, that there will pro- 
bably be no great difficulty in finding 
persons properly qualified for such a com^ 
mand. But, that there may be no risque 
from a deficiency of ' professional knpw- 

ledge» 
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ledge, the second in command in each 
battalion may be an officer of the regu- 
lar service. The persons who, during the 
course of the year, have acted as captains 
and lieutenants in the Training Battalion, 
should, in the general assemblage, act as 
majors of the Local Battalions. 

It has beea observed that the Traihing 
Battalion of the county of Kent may be 
conveniently arranged into eight companies ; 
and two commissioned oificers being allow- 
ed to each, will afford one field-officer to 
each of the l6 battalions, into which the 
whole Local Militia of the county may be 
arranged. These battalions being assigned 
to local subdivisions of the county, it would 
be advisable that the Training Battalion 
should be apportioned into companies, on 
the same principle. This battalion being 
divided into eight companies, each of these 
will require for its supply an eighth part of 
the county, or two of the sixteen districts 
to which the^ Local Battalions are assigned. 

' The 
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The recruits from each particular district 
being placed in a particular company of 
the Training Battalion, all the men who 
havfe been trained under the same captain 
and lieutenant, will be distributed into two 
Local Battalions. To one of these two 
battalions the captain, and to the other 
the lieutenant should be appointed to act 
as major, in the general assemblage of the 
Local Militia. They will thus have under 
their command the same men whom they 
have previously had under their charge in 
the Training Battalion ; they will have an 
opportunity of displaying the proficiency 
of those whom they have instructed. The 
prospect of this continued personal connec* 
tion with the same individuals, will be a 
jspur to the exertions of these officers, and 
insure their attention to the improvement 
of the men whom it is their duty to 
train. 

On, the same principle, the serj^iats of 
each training company ought to be ap* 

pointed 
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pointed to some office of distinction, in the 
two battalions connected with the com^ 
pany which thej have been employed i^ 
training. 

With respect to the inferior officers of 
the Local Battalions ; the captains and 
subalterns, as well as non-cbmmissioned 
officers, may be selected from among the 
young men who are enrolled for duty. . Of 
those who come within the general descrip- 
tion of the Local Militia, and from their 
age are liable to tl>e proposed military ser- 
vice, . there will, of course, be many of 
a condition Superior to the common mass ; 
and there can be no difficulty in selecting, 
from among them, a sufficient number of 
persons, capable of being instructed in the 
duty of officers. 

In order to avoid any unpleasant inter- 
ference with the established manners and 
accustomed order of society, I would pro- 
pose tjiat all the young men who chooide 

to 
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to serve at their own expense should be 
enrolled in a separate corps, under the 
jaame of Cadets. Of these there may be 
two companies, one of cavalry, and one 
of infantry, leaving it to the discretion of 
each individual to choose the species of 
service most suitable to his inclination, or 
,to his pecuniary resources. These com- 
panies may be allowed to drill and to mess 
apart from the rest, and may be indulged 
in any other distinction, which is not deem- 
ed inconsistent with the acquisition of that 
military knowledge, and those habits, 
which it is the object of the proposed in- 
stitution to diffuse. In their miUtary duty^ 
however, no relaxation can be admitted ; 
and there is no probability that their pro- 
ficiency will be inferior to that of the bat- 
talion at large. The Cadet Companies will, 
in general, be composed of young men of 
better education than the rest of the Local , 
Mihtia. Among the volunteers it has 
been experienced, that men of education 
have been much more ready in acquiring a 

knowledge 
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knowledge of military exercises, than the 
recruits who commonly enter into the re- 
gular army. 

From among these Cadets, all the cap* 
tains and subaltern officers of the Local 
Battalions may be selected. The young 
men appointed to these offices would other- 
wise be subject to the duty of privates in 
their respective companies. It is natural 
to suppose that the situation of an officer 
will be deemed more agreeable, and that 
most of the Cadets will be ambitious 6f 
such an appointment. There is no reason^ 
therefore, to apprehend any difficulty in 
finding a sufficient number of persons will- 
ing to act as officers; and the duty, either 
of a captain or a subaltern, is not so diffi-^ 
cult, but that any young man of intelli- 
gence may soon render himself master 
of it. 

The persons thus appointed cannot in 
general be expected to take upon them- 
jselves the duty of officers any longer than 

they 
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they remain subject to the legal demand 
of mihtary service. After that period is 
expired, some perhaps may be willing still 
to contribute their spontaneous exertions. 
Those who are disposed to remain ought 
to be encouraged, in order to preserve a 
greater proportion of experience among 
the officers of the Local Battalions. It 
is probable, however, that most of the 
irfficers will retire at the expiration of the 
regular period of duty. Vacancies will 
therefore occur; these, according to the 
custom established in other military corps, 
will be filled up from among the officers of 
4£ lower rank. Promotions may thus be 
expected to take place annually, proceed- 
ing through every step, till among the sub- 
alterns of the lowest rank there will remain 
a number of vacancies, to be filled up from 
among the cadets. 

In order to insure a thorough knowledge 
of military duty, no one should be ap- 
pointed an officer, till after a certain period 
of service as a private in the Cadet corps. 

That 
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That period, however, need not be very 
long* Considering the superior feciUty 
with which young men of intelligence and 
education may apquire a proficiency in 
their miUtary duties, a young man of the 
cadet company, after four or six weeks 
training as a private, may perhaps be 
deenied capable of being appointed to re^ 
eeive a commission as a subaltern. Each 
of the Cadets appointed to fill up the va- 
cancies of the year, should then be re- 
quir^ to perform a period of duty, zr 
officers in the Training BattaHon, under 
the direction of the regular and permaneirt 
officers, whom they may assist in drilling 
and manteuvring the successive divisions 
of recruits, at the same time that tiiey are 
themselves instructed in their own. duty as 

offifcers. 

■<• . 

It is probable, that, in this way, a young 
man of good ability may acquire a suffi- 
cient knowledge of his duty to act with 
propriety as an officer in the general as- 
^SCTdblage of the Local Militia, though- he 

should 
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ahould not devote more time to military 
instruction than the period required of the 
ordinary recruits. But it would be of es- 
sential benefit to the discipHne of the Lo- 
cal Militia, if a number of these officers 
were to remain for a longer period in the 
study of their duty, under the superin- 
tendence of the permanent officers of the 
Training Battalion. It may deserve con- 
sideration, whether this might not be en* 
joined as a preparatoiy exercise for young 
men destined for a military life. If, in 
the disposal of subaltern commissions for 
the regular army, some advantage were 
given to those who had served for a year 
or two as assistant officers to the Training 
Battalions of the Local Militia, and wha, 
in that duty, had merited the approbation 
of their superior officers, this arrangement 
would be of benefit to the regular service 
as well as to the Local Militia. The Local 
Militia would obtain officers more tho^ 
roughly instructed in their duty ; and, on 
the other hand, this employment, of train- 
ing a succession of recruits, uiider the di^ 

recdoo 
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rection of experienced soldier!^, would be a 
most instructive exercise for a young offi- 
cer, and an excellent school for the habits 
of a military life. 

While the discipline of the Local Militia 
may thus be of peculiar utihty to young- 
men destined for the army, the habits 
of military subordination can scarcely feil 
to have a beneficial effect even on those 
who are intended for the pursuits of civil 
life. It may, perhaps, be apprehended, 
that the period of military training will 
form a serious interruption to the studies 
of the youth of superior condition. But 
there is no good ground for this apprehen- 
sion. The period of duty will never be of 
longer duration than the vacations between 
the different academic terms ; and to ac- 
commodate still more the convenienqe pF 
young men attending the universities, se- 
parate local corps might be formed of the 
students in these institutions. 

With respect to the mass of the people, 

the 
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the time which the young men have to pasw 
in military duty, may be rendered of ma- 
terial service in diffusing the benefits of 
education. When a great number are col- 
lected together, they may be instructed in 
many branches of useful knowledge, with 
a fdciUty which cannot be obtained while 
they are scattered over the country in their ^ 
ordinary places of residence*. 

Without dilating upon a topic which may 
appear foreign to the subject immediately 
under consideration, I may be allowed to re^ 
mark that a military life is not necessarily 
a life of idle and dissolute habits. On the 
contrary, if the intermediate hours when 
the young recruits cannot be employed in 
their military exercises, be applied to in-i 
struction of a different description ; if the 
studies suggested to them be judiciously 
chosen, and such as are likely to interest 

* A contribution of two or three shillings from 
every young man who passes through a Training 
Battalion, would afford a sufficient emolument to 
attract teachers of respectable ability. 

their 
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their curiosity, the period of the^ proposed 
military duty may be rendered eminently 
conducive to those haoits of application^ 
which are so important in every pursuit of 
iBober industry; 

When the whole Local JVlilitia is.assetn-^ 
bled, either for real service against tho 
Jenemy, or for their annual exercises, their 
organization ,will approach as nearly as the 
circumstances of the case can admit, to 
that of a regular army. From every coun- 
ty there will be a number of battalions^ 
each of them commanded, by a gentleman 
t)f property, with an ojfficer of experi-i* 
ence from the regular service, as his 
major, or second in command* Undet 
them, the battalions will be officered by 
young men, selected from among tho^e, on 
whom the general obligation of service is 
imposed, and regularly instructed in the 
particular duty of the situation to which 
they are appointed * The whole of these 
battalions will form a brigade or division 

£ under 
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under the general superintendence of tlic 
Lieutenant of the county ; and the irtn^fie- 
diafe raiUtary command will naturally 
rest with the field-officers of the Training 
Battalion, who, during the temporary 
assemblage of the whole body of Local 
Militia, may act in the capacity of general 
and staff-officers^ In this way, both m 
the chief command of each county, and 
in all inferior stations of importance, if 
an ostensible precedence be allowed to 
persons of local influence, they will always 
have the assistance of experienced military 
men; and in every corps there will b€ 
a proportion of professional men, sufficient 
to impart the requisite technical know- 
ledge to the rest of the officers. 

The establishment, which has been cal* 
culated as suitable for the county of Kent, 
must admit of some variations in the de* 
tail, according to the circumstances of each 
district. In a county of moderate extent, 
such as Cheshire, the population . amount- 

4 i«g 
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ng to 191,751, will afford dbout * 7000 
1-ocal Militia. The Training Battalion will 
imount to 300 at its full complement, and 
nay therefore be arranged into five com- 
)anies of 60 meh ; while the general assem- 
blage will form ten Local Battalions of 700. 
But, in a county of much smaller popula- 
ion than this, the men under training at 
me time cannot be sufficiently numerous to 
oe conveniently manoeuvred as one batta- 
ion. On this account the smaller counties 
(hould be classed together into districts of 
I sufficient extent, to afford 3, Training 
Battalion of a convenient scale ; and, for 
the same reason, the most extensive 
md populous counties should be sub- 
divided. On this principle, the king- 
iom may be arranged into 42 military 
listrictsj-, in each of which there will 
be a separate establishment of perma- 
nent officers ; that is to say, in every di- 

* See Appendix, A. Table I. 
t ^ee Appendix, A^ Table II. 

E 2 strict 
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Strict two field-officers, with as many cap- 
tains and lieutenants as there are com- 
panies of 60 men in the Training Batta^ 
Hon. 

The employment thus proposed to be a** 
signed to officers of the regular service, as 
field-officers, captains, and subalterns of 
the Training Battalions, and to act occa!* 
sionally as general and field-oflficers, in the 
anuual assemblage of the Local Militia, is 
a portion of duty for which the experience 
of real service is requisite. Many personis, 
however, may with propriety be employed 
in this way, who are not capable of the se-f 
verer toils, for which an officer must 
be prepared, when on foreign stations^ 
or in constant active service. The supers 
intendence of the Local Militia will be 
a situation highly desirable, and an employr 
ment perfectly suitable for officers who, 
though not entirely disabled, have suffered 
in some degree from the effects of hard ser* 
vice ; for those who are past the first vigour 

of 
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of youth, and for all tliose who are marri- 
ed, and desirous of a more settled life than 
can be reconciled with a continual change ' 
of quarters. This plan would therefore 
furnish an opportunity of employing, with 
great advantagieVto the public, many meri* 
torious aud valuable officers, whose ser- 
vices are now either lost, for want of a situ- 
ation suitable to their circumstances, or 
who are engaged in a species of service for 
which thev are not so well calculated. The 
duty, however, is riot such as can be done 
by mere invalids, nor would it be proper to 
consider an appointment of this kind as a 
provision for superannuated officers. If this 
idea should be acted upon, the whole djuty 
of training the Local Militia would proba- 
bly be ex6cuted in an imperfect and slovenly 
manner. As a check^pon this abuse, there 
should be an absolute prohibition against 
any officer being employed on die esta- 
bhshment of the Local Militia unless within 
some limited age. 

Under the organization which has been 
detailed, the Local Militia, in their general 
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assemblage, ivill be sufficiently prepared to 
practise every evolution, \^hich regular 
troops can be required to perform. As the 
militia of two or three adjoining countiies 
may be brought together into one encamp* 
ment for these annual exercises, they may 
be assembled even to the amount of 20,000 
or 30,000 men together. They may then 
bs manoeuvred in bodieg sufficiently numci^ 
rous, to practise all the movenieijts which 
bear the closest resemblance to the operarr 
tions of a real campaign. The opportuni^ 
ties pf practice thus obtained, will be a 
school of military science scarcely ' inferior 
to any, except to the experience of actual 
warfare. 

We cannot, indeed, expect to render 
the Local Militia equal to troops who are 
inured to the dangers of real service. The 
most important lesson which a soldier has 
to learn, is one which nothing but the 
presence of an enemy can teach. Men 
who are completely habituated to situations^ 
pf peril, and have learned by practice, to 

pre^ery^ 
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preserve their coolness under every circum- 
6tance, must undoubtedly be superior 
i;roops to those who have not that expe- 
rience, however well practised iu military 
evolutions at home. The utmost that, can 
be done, by any system of discipline for a 
militia, is to prepare them well for this 
last, and most essential lesson. This, 
however, is not peculiar to the proposed 
plan ; the same disadvantage attends our 
present militia, and every species of troops* 
that are confined to home service. 

. New levies, however, have been known oc- 
casionally to distinguish theniselves greatly 
in their first action. Troops of this descrip- 
tion, if tlK)roughly practised in their ma- 
noeuvres, if accustomed to prompt and im- 
plicit obedience to their officers, if com- 
manded by officers in whom they have con- 
fidence, and who have confidence in them- 
selves, will certainly be more likely to act 
Tvith steadiness when brought against the 
enemy, tlian if they had been imperfectly 
iostructed, ancj had to encounter the embar- 
rassment 
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rassment of a situation for which they are iH 
prepared, in addition to the agitation which 
the presence of danger may excite, Next 
to the acquisition of habitual coolness a-? 
midst danger, the most important lesson of 
military dutyj is the habit of prompt and 
implicit obedience to command ,T'^a habit 
which, when thoroughly impressed on the 
minds of soldiers, and accompanied by 
some degree of awe for their officers, may 
go far to counteract the strongest feelings, 
of the human mind, and prevent the in-p 
dividual from yielding to impressions of 
terror, which his own streiigtl^ of mind 
could not have resisted, 

Habits of strict obedience are there-^ 
fore of infinitely more consequence, to fonn 
soldiers for the purposes of real service, than 
dexterity in the use of their arms, or even 
precision in their manoeuvres. In this re-i 
spect there' seems to be an essential defect 
in the Volunteer System, in w^hich the au- 
thority of the officers is necessarily precam 
vious, and precludes the possibility of enfor-i 

ping; 
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i^ing strict military discipline. In the for*' 
mation of these corps, we have begun 
at a wrong point: objects of secondary 
importance have been insisted upon, before 
the necessary foundation has been laid in 
the habits of implicit obedience; and thus 
the pains which these corps have taken 
in acquiring a proficiency in their ma^t 
noeuvres have, in a great measure, been 
thrown away, 

* 

In the proposed organization of the Local 
Militia, this error is avoided. The autho* 
rity of the officers will be as complete as in 
the regular service. The men will be, from 
the first, under the strictest discipline 
which martial law can enforce ; and this for 
an uninterrupted space of three monthiS, 
during which the recruits will be withdrawn 
from every other avocation, from every 
thing which can interrupt the acquisition 
of military habits. Whether this be a suf- 
ficient period of exercise, to confirm these 
Jiabits effectually, is a question upon which 

pi;QfessiQnaJ 
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professional authority must decide. Upon 
this point I find a difference of opinion. 
Some officers of experience consider three 
months as sufficient, and in confirmatioi;i 
of that opinion refer to the French armies, 
in which the conscripts are esteemed fijt 
for duty in a still shorter time. There are 
on the other hand, officers of great emi»- 
nence, who think this period too scanty, 
for the complete formation of a body of 
soldiers. It is, however, so much beyond 
any, which has hitherto been allowed to 
our domestic forces, that a fair trial may 
at least be made, before we conclude that 
more is necessary. If experience prove 
that it is not sufficient, more time musit 
undoubtedly be allowed, rather than that 
the Local Militia should remain in a stat^ 
of inefficiency^ 

It will have occurred to the reader, that 
under the arrangements which have been 
hitherto explained, this system of Local 
Militia cannot^ for several years to come, 

be 
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be considered as in a state of maturity, 
and capable of effecting the purposes for 
which it is intended. The whole plan 
proceeds on the supposition, that every Te-» 
cruit is, in the very commencement of his 
service, to be completely instructed in his 
military duties, and that a space of three 
months uninterrupted discipline is to be , 
devoted to this instruction. In the arrange-^ 
ments that have been explained, the meaTis 
of this instruction are provided only for the 
young men between 18 and 19- In the 
course of seven years, those who are now 
18 will have reached to 25, and every one 
below that age, will then have gone through 
the prescribed course of discipline. The 
observations hitherto made, have been 
chiefly directed to the regular and perma-*- 
nent effects of the proposed plan; and to 
put these in a distinct point of view, they 
ha\ e beep described, as if the plan had 
been established for some time. If, how^- 
ever, the young men between 19 and 25 
Hvere now to be assembled, without aiiy 

furthev 
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further preparation than that which has 
already been explained, they would be in 
a very different state of proficiency ; they 
would neither be capable of the duty which 
is expected from them, nor prepared to 
profit by the opportunities of exercise, 
which the great annual assemblage would 
aflford to those who have received a suft 
ficient previous instruction. 

If the dangers which we have to appre- 
hend were so remote, that we could safely 
wait for some years, the plan, as it has 
been already stated, would produce the 
desired effect in a gradual find progressive 
manner. But our situation is not such as 
to admit of this delay, and an effort must 
be made, to bring our state of defence 
speedily up to the standard, which the 
emergency requires. The simple and ef^ 
fectual way to accomplish this is, after en-» 
rolling the Local Militia, and organizing 
them on the principles that have been 
stated, to call out the whole body, and 

put 
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put ttem at once on. permanent dutjrfoi? 
three months, or for a sufficient period to 
be fully disciplined.. 

■ / . . \ ■ : ■ ■• 

I 

To instruct at once: so large a body of* 
men, is certainly a task of considcirable dif-« 
ficulty. The regular establishment of the 
Training Battalions was calculated for the 
progressive instruction of the young men 
between 18 and 19 only, and cannot be 
adequate to the immediate accomplishment 
of the same object with nuinbers so much 
larger. It is a question of great import- 
ance how this deficiency can be supplied, 
and officers provided for the commence^ 
ment of this great establishment. 

The first resource that presents itself, is 
the employment of the volunteer officers, 
among whom there are many, who have 
rendered themselves fully mastervS of their 
duty, and are not inferior in point of skill 
to many professional men. As it must 
require some time before the young officers, 
who are to be drawn from among the ca^ 

dets^ 
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dels, can be fully instructed^ it would he 
very desirable that a great proportion of the 
volunteer officers could be induced to ac* 
cept of temporary appointments in the 
Local Militia. As an encouragement, the 
officers who thus agree to serve, though 
not within the age legally subject to mili- 
tary duty, shoiild receive higher allowances, 
than tlie ordinary officers of the Local 
Militia, and such as to form an adequate 
indemnification for the time, which they sa*< 
orifice to the public service. There is a pro-» 
bability, that a great proportion, and the 
best of the volunteer officers, may be in-^ 
duced to aflford their assistance. Men 
who have, taken so much pains to obtain 
instruction in a duty, remote from their 
ordinary occupations, must be actuated 
by motives of zeal and patriotism,^ which 
will prompt them to continue their services 
in a case of equal urgency and importanccv 
. They may be the more readily expected to 
acquiesce in this, as it is only a temporary 
sacrifice, and they may soon be relieved 
from attendance, when a sufficient num- 
ber 
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ber of rthe cade'ts are prepared for their 
duty. 

«■ _ ■ • ... . . 

If the; volunteer officers in general c%ix 
be induced ,to undertake, the proposed 
service, we may expect from them every 
thing that zeal and assiduity can acci9m- ^ 
plish. But it will be of material import- 
ance, that along with them should be com- 
bined a considerable number of men of 
practical experience in real warfare. This 
may be obtained in part from the establish- 
ment of the Training Battalions, into which 
the Inspecting Field Officers of the volun- 
• teers should immediately be tranisferred: 
These officers are now employed in a man- 
ner little calculated to afford any important 
benefit; and their talents may certainly 
be rendered far more useful to the state 
than they now are. 

An additional resource of great vialue 
may be found in the officers on half-pay, 
many of whom are both able and willing 

.to 
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te afJbfd the sfeijvices required, aswd on all 
t)f whom the public has a right to'- ^'afii 
These officers are dispersed in all pai;ts of 
the country, «o that they may itf nnraiw 
instances perform the duty Ve^uired wrffi 
little personal inconvenience ; without gom* 
to a great distance from their dtdjiriW 
residence, or interrupting in a very^ d^f 
trimental manner the occupations in yljlicb 
they are ensraffed. - - . ■• 

To complete the arrangementJs fef ^^tf 
first instruction of the Local Militia, offi-* 
cers of rq;nk and ability ought to ^^* dp^ 
painted to superintend each of !the jplw 
posed Districts. The operations, Which WC" 
necessary for converting a body of 8 ibif ■ 
10;GOO recruits, into efficient aoldieirai 
are t of sudh magnitude and impdrtaiicfe^ 
tlMit the ablest men in our. army jcaniiot 't]^ 
cctosidered as ill employed in dir^ctih^ 
tliair ex:eciiti6ti. There aHII'; be no diffi-» ' 
culty in : finding proper persons for ^diitf'^ 
charge. ": Tlie. number o£ geiieralS 'dini^ttil!?' 
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utsJ^j {oTtxfs but a small proportion of the 
offi<!ets who have that rank, and who can« 
not, According to military etiquette, be 
emj^yed in regimental duty^ From this 
eause a number cf excellent officers re^ 
main unemployed: if they were caU^ct 
q»D to a«bt in the formation of the 
I jOcal Militia^ a great mass of abilities now 
lying dormant would be called into action 
-»4tbilities adequate even to the SM:upendous 
task of creating in a few months an army 
of 400,000 men- 

The exertions thus tx> be noade, for ren- 
dering our state of defence adequate to 
the einergency, may be deemed a burden- 
solne effort ; but^ we have no alternative 
bett^^een making this exertion, and ihe 
danger of being attacked before we are 
prepared to meet the invaders—rof being 
taken by surprise, now after we have liad 
twelve yiears warning of the designs of the 
enemy ! It is^ however, to be observed^ 
that no moment ico'uld have been chosen, 
in which such an effort would have oc« 
casioned ^ little inconvenience as at pre^ 

T sent. 
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sent. The interruption of our cooixnunica^ 
tion with the Continent, has created a stufir 
nation in our manufactures, and has throwii 
a number of people out of employment. Ik 
consequence of this diminution in the g/s^ 
Deral demand for labour, it will occasioa 
no interruption to our commercial concenw 
if the time of a large number of pepple 
should be occupied in the proposed militai]^ 
exercises. 
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This employment will, in fact, be |i;9e|b> 
sonable relief to our manufacturing labour- 
ens in a moment of difficulty. The adyttf)* 
tage will not be confined to those wk* 
are immediately called upon and dca^f^ 
out to be trained ; it will operate in aii i|^ 
direct manner in &vour of the whoje body 
oi manufacturing labourers, by withdrftv* 
nig the competition of a laige poriuuk^of 
l^e younger workmeo, and throwing tfafl 
employment tliat remains into the hands 
QJf those who are more advanced in li£f , aacl 
more generally burdened with faihiU^f. 
This relief, indeed, will be only tempore- 
i^, but it is only a temporary relief tl^tt v 

wanted. 
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Our tinempidyed m«tiiafactut«i% 
willy in die couree of time, find other ett^ 
plojnents for them8elves,--^mplo3^'«aferiHI 
perhaps irtiil more ftdvimtageous to iki 
dottAtry ; but time is requisite fbr.tiib tram^ 
fyit 6£ dieir industry, akd it is during the in^ 
ihtvfly thiat relief is importanrt to soften thd 
ab^ptness of the change. For the penft^^ 
feent consequeAces of the attack that mi 
enemies are new making on our coiiimier^ei 
theiB is no .reason for entertaining lli^ 
digHtest uneasiness. On die dotitraiy, w6 
have the strongest reasbn to'lielieve that 
the experiment which our antagonist is noW 
compelling us to make may be of essehtial 
service. It will prove beyond dispute, that 
Britain is independent of commerce, that 
eiir soilis d^ essential, the otilysttre fbuii* 
Ration of oar prosj^rity asld our gri^t&eiiis. 
liyiieh the fif^t pressure of iiidividilalifiisti^sa 
IpbiNfr, it 'V^lll «66n be disco veried>how'sifilJi 
li pait jof t!he' nai^oh Has Vuffei%4 %' the 
Vim cf oiir mt^rcourse with the cbntiheM. 
Whm diegla^ of commercisA proapefhrjT 
BO longer throws into the shad^ the'^valt 

F 2 amount 
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)(tmOuttf of. oiiripterodl resources, every^one 
:will perceive hqw inconsiderable a pbitiaB 
,^f pur. national wealth is derived. fronLfo- 
Hoeign countries,-r-how inferior ia the import 
^C0. of tbo^e commercial interests, wJaich 
have long excited such a feverish anxiety, 
and to which our national policy has sac^r 
ten beien made to. bend. Such is' the stable 
basis of our national strength, that,>whea 
ditpgether insulated,, we may find .the 
moans of making gres^ter exertions, .tinn 
with all our external connections, we.hav« 
ever yet made. . - • ^t 
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Sect 3.. Teusting that the preceding observa- 
tions will have sufficiently explained the. 
arrangements that, are proposed,. I : sfaidl 
now proceed to. examine the efiect 
\¥hich the adoption of this ^plan HHtj^ 
be expected to produce on ■, the puUk^ 
security. . I hope it may be «s3um«ib. 
as proved, diat, with, .^equate exar*^ 
r..'. ^ . . tions. 
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tions, the plan may be * brought to' ft d<l^ 
^derable degree of mftturity , et^ti "in the 
cmirM of a few mtJh^h^. At airevefats, ifi 
a 3^fear or two there can be ho diflficulty M 
bringing the Local Militia* to a ligspectabld^ 
state of discipline ; not indeed such as tcf 
put them dn a level Mrith regular and prac-J? 
tised troops^ but siifficient to render them' 
a useful force, perhaps m point of fefficiency* 
nearly approaching to our present Militkl' 
After this has b^n accofnplished, the* 
power of the kingdom to resist invasioii* 
must be incomparably augmented, and tir 
short e:samination will suffice to show that 
Great Britain may then be looked upon ai 
yearly invtililearableF^ 

The true crittiridn'<:^ an effectual defen- 
sive system is, whetheH independently of 

# 

any advantage in the Ifeast degree preca^ 
rious, we can be sufficiently strong tcf 
carry on a. regular campaiglti oif Englkh* 
ground, with a prospect of dlBckled supe^^ 
riority. To try our arrangements by that 
test, let us imli!gii>e -a 'Frdiiclf army ta be 

established 
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tstckbUshed on English ground. 1 do not 
mean to undenralue either the dijflicultk» 
of the passage, or those of the diaem*^ 
/ l|iarkation,-^far less to say that our com^ 
banders should neglect the opportumtleM 
ndhioh they may have, of attacking tlto 
enemy while entangled in the embalratt* 
ments of a landing ; — but as every adiratft 
tage of that kind is more or less precarknift*^ 
vre ought to consider, Mrhat our case would 
be, if the enemy had overcome or eluded. 
every such obstacle. Let us suppose, tbeB» 
that amidst the accidents, to wbiih idl vm^i 
val affairs must be liable, the enepiy \mi9 
found an opportunity of eluding ottr fie^t 
and landing 100^000 n^en on oiir cdafi; Ir 
order that the proposed arrangements may 
be put to the severest test, let it befiiijt^ 
posed not only that the iavadera have get 
over the embarrassments of l^e diseitalMrk^ 
ation, but that.the arrival of a part of ihtir 
flotilla on our beach has brought us-1bet 
first intelligence of their movementsV 
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. The first .object of the^- en^my MciU; Jiit 
dpubtedly l>6 to gain po99essi9n of I^ndoqt 
^nd of our great arsenals, in it^ YiQidit);! 
the first point of inquiry therefore, is what 
foTG^ our commanders can eoUeet with Mifr 
ficiant promptitude for theii: daf^OMse. , Th» 
regular troops stationed along the Aouth0r9 
and south-eastern coa^t i»:ill of eourM.bfi 
drawn together, to obstruct a^ muqh as {XM^ 
adble the progress of th^ tni^my ; bu]b as 
there is no probabilitj that .they can \m 
sufficiently numerous to risk a decisive ao^ 
tion, they must reti^eat before, tihe enemjr 
till they are ju^ciently reinforced* It 
viU depend oa tiie. indiYidual . ability .^ 
our commander vbow long they caiirel^rd 
the approach of tibie eaemy to the JHfAnh 
pplisy without eappfiing.themselTea .to.be 
d«w„ btoa g«W ep«.«e««t. ^t^ 

■waa time,>weT«, .d» .lanawaLwn?* 
and theJLocal. Mihtia wiUL ba aaamil^ling 

from all quarters. At all events^ those ^f 

the metropolis J^tself,; of the. Qpupt^ in, ji^ 

immediate vicinity, and of the counties 

through Mrhieb^lilQ.^JKWytJaaitft advance, 

. rr : may 



mi^y be brought intoactioiij before the con**, 
tending syrmi^ can arrive in the. yicinity oiF. 
London. 
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, Ao<K>rding tp.the:ealctti|tti(^9y^htch hafifo 
already been' referred to j: the numbers t^f . 
Local MiUtia who ^ill. thus b6 ayailableir 
ift the courae of three days ^ter ihm. 



alarm is gjiven, \riU be at least 60^000?'^ } mv 
two^ djiys ; more> further re-inforcementr; 
may arrive from all the country withitti 
sixty miles qf JUondon^ aiul this nuiqber 
yfill.be swelled to S5,000*i. in four d^ji^^ 
more, or in nine from the Ume: the alaraoi ia 
spread and; that orders are dispatched .from :' 
Lwdon, the; hooal Militia may .foe assemii« 
bjkd from all the. country within one huii« 
dred and twenty miles, to the amount of 
not less than 160,000^ men; for sam^:;. 
time^ longer every suoc^sive dny jwiUf biiqgi ^ 
in a ftulher reianfereemepqit pf ab0i!M^vld»QQl(^i 
men. . .> • ^'' ^ -^ c'^'^-' <■• >!* ^ -• 

90 rar thereiQre ^s numbei-s qan ensure 

succeas 



<tec»ii^ rapeciority^ Batitmstf be- alleged^ 
that the forces thus asHembled must be 
%o inferior in point of discipline, that they 
c&onot be rdied on when opposied to ^m 
legions of Bcmaparte, inured txi warfkftr 
aaidi flushed ^ With sucteess. "After ev%ty 
arrangement that cufi be adopted,' £0$ 
training 'thi^'Ix><^MB^ in the cobw 
pdetest ' manner, it is still tb ' be reihem^^^ 
ber^ that tfa^y Bte home troops, un9c>- 
cnstotn^d ia ^ perikof real selrioi^^ 
When troops of this description are brought' 
for the first time to encounter th6 eneibajr^ ^ 
it is impdssiblje to rely ontheir iErf:eadineGiii* 
with the saaw^onfidence'tts^if it had*beiiea 
repeatedly proved in ievere actions/ ;l^i 
first engagement of a new regiment is aii • 
experimeijt, ^hich' Miill of)»n hife a glori-^ 
ous issue, but of' which :th^ succedi taii&6t • 
beforehand be consider^ ds^ certain* It il - 
a known fiict, : that the great Frederiett 
himself, in the first battle at^which ha W9s 
present, fe!t the infection of a jpianic, and 
fied from ^l &;k}» :^. hi i$m infeputation, 
fz : .1 :, 1 » then, 
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th^n/6n the national character^ if it . be 
oQusidered as a possible occimrreBce, thttb 
aur inexperienced troops may at Bij^t^qt^ 
hibit some 3uch lamentable proof of^humaii 
weakness. ; . . . 

■ • V . > . ,". 

The maii^ement of an arm j chid^ 
composed of new troops, is indeed a del^ 
€ate task; but the vast superiority ofcinf 
numbers, will compensate for many diaidf 
vantages. ThewaroftheFreiu^hrevolutHMi 
has afforded one splendid jnatanceytluitjaich 
troops niay obtain success against veteraai^ 
and in the judicicHis conduct of I^chegvtt 
we majr find an apposite example of tfap 
best mode of turning to ^vantage the 
sources of our situation. 



.ij' 



• After Dumourier had retired, the Jj^ 
publican arms met with a coiitoiued a^n^i 
of disaeters. Thei French armies, .cosr 
w^ting of innumerable hordes of niew 
levies, repeatedly sustained . disgrac^^ 
checks from very inferior numbers of 

iiie : AuatriaD' veterans. • Fich«^ai . ; saw 

<. the 



^ etror ' tif his ^r^ecessors :-^wheni 
iii^b siK^h troic^s a9 they had to com^ 
nand, they etigaged in general actions, ar 
pAvkc in any part of the liiie soon spread 
to the whole, and rendered the greatest su-^ 
peiiority of numbers unavaihng. He there-^ 
fore employed his ardent but inexperien-^ 
eed troops in a muititude of partial actions. 
Ejcpectihg that the first division would give 
way, aho^ber body was always ready to 
Replace them; and thesd again were suc- 
ceeded by another, and another. The fit^ 
division bad an opportuirity of rallying be- 
hind their cOmrad to, and Were refreshed 
by an iiit*ilrAl of repose j recollecting them- 
delves, aftelr- the 'first impresiMon- of terrdr 
was over, they were eageJr to wipe off tiienr 
disgrace, and again, perhaps, in their turn, 
ihrere brought up to a .^leccmd charge. The 
best troops ^ere unable to withstand such 
a continual succession of fresh assailants, 
and always gave way at last, exhausted by 
mere fatigue.- * * ^ 

It would be ini|K)8lib)e tc^ devise a pktn 

more 
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more admirably adapted than this system 
of Pichegru, for obtaining the greatest pos* 
sible advantage from his superior number% 
and from the enthusiastic ardour wit^. 
which his young soldiers were inspired ; aqd 
at the same time for guarding against t;he 
dangerous consequences of that uQsteadir: 
xndssi to which all troops must be liable m 
their first essay.. In our own case, if;we 
profit by this illustrious example, there. 41^^ 
be: the less reason to apprehend a general 
panic in. our armies, because our commaadn 
ers will always have the means .of s^pport^ 
iug their inexperienced home troops by ^ 
powerful reserve of steady veterans, and 
thus retrievmg the consequence^ of say 
partial misfortune^ . ' 

',». •••■ ' ►'* 

f Grafting then that the Local Milititir 

cannot be equal to practised soldiers^ )ti 

does not follow that they may not be reni- 

dered of great service in the hands of 9 

iudiciou3 commander. If, in^eed,^ the li^ 

berties of England should hang on the is^ 

sue of a battle fought entirely by uQtried;^ 

soldiersi 
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soldiers, our fete wciiild be in ai State of 
awful hazard. Such, however, is hot the 
plan here suggested ; nor is the Loeal Mi* 
litia to be looked upon in any other light 
than as an accessory foree, assiStitig the re- 
gulars;, not vainly pretending to rivial or to 
supersede them. A strong body of regutar 
troops, inured to real action, must be thl|- 
basis of our defende, the firm phakmx; 
around which all our reinforceftients of do^ 
mestic forces must rally, and on which, 
on every occasion of decisive consequenbei 
our commaHders must place their ultimate 
dependence. ' ' ^ - 

Such being the case, no one will be di)^ 
posed to deny that every exertion ought to 
be made, for increasing as much as possible 
the numbers of regular aiid experienced 
troops in that army, whieh, in case of in- 
vasion, is destined first to meet the eneihy. 
In this respect the proposed estal^sK- ' 
ment of Local Militia will httVe a collateral 
effect of great viBtlue, as it will enable ' oUr 
Government to concerttfttte/iii' the^ ih<^' 

important 
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important statians the troops t)n irhoM 
fteadioeas the greatest reliance may be 
placed. , ' 

^ . • "v • . . ■ . 

Oq the necessity of txmcafitratiag oyk 
forces aid much as poasibley there is bat 
one opinion funiong men of the highest w^ 
htary reputation. The campaigns on ^ 
Continent have taught a tremendoos lesMB 
on t^is subject The dasgrkces of ' tiift 
A^^istrian arihs are chiefly traced to a ykk^ 
tmacious adherence to the idea of guards 
ingoq^ally tlie whole of a long line o^ ^ 
fence ; while the French, by the opposite 
system of bringing their whole force tb 
bear upon the point of diief importance, 
have gained the most splendid succestes. 

» - * ' * 

In spite of this experience, we see a 
great proportion of our regder titoopi 
spread out abhg the whole extentf of 6ui^ 
coast, in places- V^here it is very im^^ba^ 
ble^ that the aii^y di<»uldthii]ik of makm^ 
their principal attempt at invasion ; ^afid 
wl^ra, a they iboold ^^ct' a de«^ 

could 
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Aoni or a xaamitdaig ^^podita^n. By^ at? 
tempting thut t9 guard etery point, th# 
main 9mi]f on which our national ex-« 
tst^ncQk depends^ iomst be weakened; It 
w^id surely bertnore proper,, ta.coUect tbei 
whole q£ om be9t troops towards the most 
important scene o£ action^ : and to devplyi^ 
ijipon our less .experii^nceddoQieBtic forc9 
^he task of ^i^aiiding the loemot^r p^rts qf 
the kingdom :r-*thoi^ where iherti is le^ 
probability pf a ^descent bciing seriously !^t> 
tempted, fmd those yhere^ a temporarjg 
success on the part of the epemy WiOuld 
be less lik^y tp jbave coi^fequenoes; f^^ 
to our independence* . 
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The errofs to which I advert^ are perhaps 
chiefly to be., ascrib^ to the mistaken 
anxiety and importunity of tbe ii^bitants 
near the sea-coast, who can never imagine 
t^^ country to be sqfe, if hen, they see,tl|eir 

frpops. While. thfs,i:^gyiJiUf;ar?By,^<?r4» 
the only pipUx^ou t« whidi.- Aey.;<«i«i 
i \ trust, 
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tmst, that adxietjr ought Aot {fetkapii 
ta^ excite sprpnse* If, however,- an* €^. 
fective Local Militia were established* M 
defeimve force would every wheM be is 
readineiss, sufficient to remove aU ground bf 
anxiety. According to the proposed WR^ 
langement^ every district will possess with^ 
in itself the means of Teffelling a pitcda^ 
tory attack. The places whicti, by their, 
wealth, are. most likely to allure tbe-eziemyi 
will be capable of turning out a consider^ 
able body of men at once. There b no 
part of the. coast of England, where a bat^ 
talion of Local Militia might not be as^ 
sembled in the space of Hve or six, houm 
afler the appearance -of an enemy ; and 
5000 men within forty-eight hours* No 
great apprehension, then, need* be enter* 
tained of the consequences of any maraud*^ 
ing expedition. 

If, on the other hand, the enemy lAioiddcF 
try to make a diversion in the distant putar 
of the kingdom, he could not succeed in 
drawing away our army from the scaie^ 

tb» 
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wi$Uld''W 'aWe; wt«i" HtBe is^t&ifc^ • frf 
hiyet ^any force iJmf botild Be^'sewt &r thiji ' 
pur|>6sii?. ' ' Orife "cf '^tfie' iribsf Kki^y^ plietees ^ 
jpc?ftkpi^ *f6r' an 'attem tins nature/ 

wof^d^ be fhfe FrttK bf Forth. It^ wdiiltf ^ 
prdlJsibly 'be^ iar ibfci^ ^ difficult 'tasl^ for f lie 
enfeniv to reach that sfjEttioh with "12,^0 
or' 1^,0610' meAV'than thecdalsl of Ess^i 
wi^^60,<k)0. In tHree^or four days, how^ 
ev^t, ^OiObO" meri-'might b'e coUfected at 
EdirlburgK' from the south of fh^'Fbrth^ '. 
arid'^lS^OOO more ^t Stirling or Queens-^ 
fe^iffoiti tfe neS-th^; . V ■ ^ ^ ; ^ ^ - 

**rmstin^'^th^r^f€!; totM''i!;6cal MififiW-: 
for ;tHfe*''ofaii^^ d^iice of tfife^ cbSsilf, iiie' ; 
regtila*f trobjii ^oiattl "bb-ftiservfecl' IbV W^r 
tions of paramount national 'irtiptifta'ttfc^.^ ' 
In the south, Portsmouth and Plymouth 
infest 1461^1)6 teTt '^c^ai' atfd ■ soi^ «bdjs 

mii*^>iH^i#iii«^iatt6h^'fet'«*;h^>«f«tfel^; 

'-•-* » See Appendix A, Table ir. ■ 
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^a enemy can undertake a regular 9ieg0) 
9pportuniti€3 must occur for tljirowing iQfyf 
these fortresses ample reinforcQmeint& of tb9 
Jjix^ MUitia ; and it cannot tbere£»Fp bd 
noae3sary to k^p large reg^lar gaiinaQOn 
tbepe peqnanently. On the ngrthern coasti 
two pr three places may b^ ppinti^ put| 
^S inilitary positions of peculiar iipportajiMTef 
In these also a smftll regular force (n^hft 
Bfjrhfips tp be left, to serve 93 i?9llytog 
points for the assemblage of i\^^ hoviA 

MiUtifi^ 

« * 

There are but few stations, for which tbo 
Local Militia will not alone be a sufficient 
defence ; and when our regular forces are 
thus relieved from so great a propprtio^ .pf 
the deniai^ds which are nqw made on tbefp 
services, it is n^t, perhaps, too much ta 
^xpeqt, that the army collected tQ pppowt 
the main invasion may thereby be liie^lj 
doubled,— ^The immense value pf §uQh Sk 
reinfQrcement can require i^o commeftt, . 

In the er^nt pf theFrench eff^pting aland« 

ing; 
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feg' 111 England, it is easy to foreis^e tliat 
«^U their Operations will be marked by an 
^excess of boldness. When, by the very act 
4>f cfnubarkation, the existence of their army 
4iaB beien placed on the hazard of the die, we 
^cahttot expect that in their sttbisequent 
x>pe rations they will be deterred by very 
nice calculations bf ri^. On the Continent, 
and in sitnations where no peculiar disad- 
tvantage would have attended a more onu- 
tidus mbde ' of proceeding, we* have se6n 
the French generak throw themselves 
-into perils the most extreme, for the 
•purpose of rendering their successes 
splendid and decisive. If, on the Con- 
tinent, they have adopted this system 
from choice, in England they mast fdllov^ 
it from necessity .—Landing in the manner 
'^ ^hich has been isupposed, they can have 
ho assurance of any reinforcement oi* sup- 
jply from their own country, and cannot 
'even subsist, except by the fruits of th^ir 
victories. Succelss, rapid knd decisiVe suc- 
cess, is necessary to their very existence. 

* 

G 2 An 
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An absolute defeat could scarcely 'l)e more 
.pernicious to them than the consequenow 
of delay. If, on the other hand, they ciw 
.bring on a general action, we have reason 
to apprehend, from the daring .and de- 
cisive character of their tactics, that .a 
victory on their part will be followed by 
consequences qf no trifling amount. If, in* 
this first action, the flower of our regulaa* 
army, the main dependence of our defence, 
should be cut off, it is impossible to ctisf 
guise the extreme difficulty of th<l taak 
.which would remain, of retrieving our a£- 
iairs with our domestic fprpes ^lon$, hmtr 
ever well prgapizecj. 



• 



It appears then, that our commanders, if ; 
they .engage in a general and decisive actipii| : 
without the most pressing necessity, must. h&'i 
considered as stakiqg the existence of. t\u^^) 
empire on the precariQijs issue pf a .singl^^i 
day : and it \st scarcely possiblp 4ii3^^ 
there can be an absolute necessity for 
incurring ^his hazard, When pur army 

ia 
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fe passed by the ^nemy, the necessity of 
ah immediate action may be eluded by a. 
retreat. ' If,' by giving up sdme miles of 
ground, the momeiit of action be protract-*^ 
ed for a day, it is no small gain ; fol* in ther 
mean time, our army has £lpproached to'^ 
their reinforcements, ' and these reinfc^rce- 
ittents have accomplished another day's 
inarcJh. Every day that is thus gained will 
iiririg int6 action an addition of 15,000 or 
2tO,000 Local Militia, while the enemy will 
be draWh so much further away from any 
tnagaziftes, which he may have formed oil 
the coast* , 

We haf e seen that in the cJotlrse of ICf^ 
6r 12 days, l60 or 200,000 Local Militia 
may be brought into action. Of these it 
ftiay be necessary to throw some into gar- 
risons : btit 15* or 20,000 men will proba- 
bly be amply sufficient for every purpose of 
this kind. The rest added to our regular 
fortes will form a body too* numerous to 
8rct taogedier with advantage in one army. 

After 
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After reinforcing the main body, to: «9 
great an amount as our generals can de^e,, 
numbers will still remain. These may b« 
formed into subsidiary armies to act <m die 
flank and rear of the enemy ^ to harass \m 
detachments, to prevent his collecting pro* 
visions, and to intercept the communica* 
tion with his magazines. Every step by 
which he advances must increase these 
difEculties ; and before be has - bee&' a 
fortnight on English ground, he wiU^find 
himself surrounded by mxmbers at least 
double of his own ; he will be hemmed io 
on every side by armies of respectabb 
force, and unable to collect provisions ex*- 
eept from the spot which he immediately 
occupies. If in these circumstances^ he ad-^ 
vance against the main body of our army> 
and our commanders persL^ in eluding^ & g^ 
neral action by retreating before him^^ta 
vihsxt purpose is it that he gains a £&w mileff 
of exhausted country on one side^ whijn^ 
our forces still close in upon him outbil 
otber» and prevent his spreadijpg lwnse]|' 

over 
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aver a suf&d^t extent of grmndto t^i4. 
tobsist^nce ? Iki the course of «h6s^ opetiBS' 
titans a large portion of fertile territory liltfst 
be laid waste ; bnt it does not seem to ad** 
mit of a doabt) that sooner or Isltet th6 
enemy may be ireduced by. absolute fk-^ 
miner 

The only circumstance t«4iifeh seemsf ta 
iksmf a do«ibt, ^pon the eificacrf of this plaw 
of operations, id the vicinity ef London to 
iAua probable ^cene of action. If the enemy 
esoL ad/vanoe with sufBciei^ rapidity ; and 
if before his provisions are exhauisted^ 
he can press our army so close, that no 
further retreat is left, without exposing 
the capital,' we have no alternative but 
to abandon it, or to risk an action. If 
out. army be not thje».so strong,, w, tp. 
render thaids^uecesiSineMLy certain, wcrhay/Q; 
to recollect that bowevep important tho^ 
jxrotectioil of London may be, London is 

iwt the ldl||JpI^Q|«^ pf Eaglawdi. . It is better 
that the capita ^uld be £» %.im d»j^ Wi 

possession. 
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)K>ji$essio6 of thi^ ei^emy^ thaii that the 
army, on. which the dalety of the whble 
empire dfepends^ should be broken by de4 
feat*.- — If the great body of our tegulaf 
forces^ be kept in a toncentiiated posk 
tion, we may reasonably hope that, wiA 
the assistance of the Local Militia- im-* 
mediately on the spot, they may be able 
to cover the taietropolis from insults But 
in any event, we can have no reason, 
\inder the pi;oposed system, 4;o entertain- 
doubts as to the final discomfiture of the 
enemy, and the preservation of the liberties}; 
of England. 
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'^Though the temporary possession of Jjojj^on by^ 
the enemy would have no effects necessarily fatal to 
the independence of the kingdom, yet the same cm- 
itot be said of our great military depdts, whicR* 
are all accumulated in the capital and its ixa*' 
mediate neighbourhood. To allow our wboU, 
military stores to remain in one place, and that 
place so near thd scene of probable invasionj stems 
indeed the extreme of improyidencer 

The 
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^ The teasoningis which have here beerfSect. 4. 
urged, may seem to contradict an assertion; 
made in the outset of these observations^ 
that the nature of our country is adverse to 
^ those plans of protracted warfare, which* 
ftiight be followed with effect by an inferior 
army, in an extensive country full of forests,- 
mountains, and morasses/^ But the cases 
supposed are widely different ; plans wiiich 
could be of ,no avail to an inferior army, 
will be of certain efficacy when we can* 
bring against the enemy an immense snpe^ 
riority of numbers. For that superiority 
we must be indebted to our domestic force. 
It is utterly impracticable for this kingdom 
to keep up a regular army, capable of 
^maintaining a contest Avith the myriads 
which the despot of the Continent may 
bring against us. 

It seems therefore to require no argu- 
ment to prove, that unless the resources of 
our domestic force be effectually called 
into action, our independence cannot be 

maintained. 
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maintained. The only questimi is, whether 
the organization which has been here sug-^ 
gested is the best : or whether some other 
plan may be entitled to a preference. In 
this view the Volunteer system calls for our 
attention, as standing in some measure in 
competition with the proposal of & Local 
l^ilitia* 

Tlie Volunteer system has the advantage 
of being already established, — an argQ^ 
talent which, in the eyes of some, may per*» 
haps outweigh all others ; but to those wha 
are capable of reflection, this must appear 
a very inadequate consideration, to recom^ 
mend a system, which is subject to esseiH 
tial disadvantages. The decline whick 
has taken place in the numbers and diy 
cipline of the Volunteers is not to be con- 
sidered as an accidental circumstance: it 
has arisen from the very nature of the 
institution. A system, the efficiency of 
which rests, so entirely on individual, ex-i 
ertion, cannot be permanent and steady m 
its effects. . - .i 

At 



,' At the period when the Volunteer e$ta«' 
blishnient >vas formed, the layalty and pa-^ 
triotic spirit of the people bad been roused 
ta the highest pitch of enthusiasm. The 
obvious danger of the country called forth 
unprecedented exertiona of spontaneouaf 
zesd.; but as the exigency became less ap- 
parent^ these exertions naturally relaxed* 
Suchr yehement efforts of eathusia^^m could 
not be of long contiiu^oice ; the public 
mind had been qw the stretch, and natu-^ 
Kally sunk back into a it»tate of languor. 
' • . ' . . . ' ■ • ■ ' ' ' 

Though it had b^n possible to keep up^ 
that spirit in its full vigour, much would 
sjtilt have been wanting, ta reader the Vo- 
lunteers thoroughly refficient as a mililBry 
&m^. Men of education^ sensible of the 
importance of the object foj which they arft 
astociated^ may be induced to pay that 
zealous attention, which will enable themr 
to : acquire a considerable proficiency ia 
military .evolution^. Butt for the common 
mass^ of the paople something more h k^ 
quisite to impress those habits of ready 

and 





and iiripEcit oi3edierice, to ftcquifd-wliicli 
is one of the most important and most dif-- 
ficult lessons that a soldier has to learii^ 

# 

The privilege of every individual to quit' 
his coi-ps €tt pleasure, is an insuperable ob«' 
stacle to the acquisition of military habits^ 
The slender tenure upon which the officer* 
hold their authority, compels them to hu* 
inour every caprice of the men under thtii** 
cdmrtiand: and precludes the possibility^ 
of enforcing disdipline^ with that steadinea* 
without which it is in vain to expect that 
we can form good soldiers^ 

The effect of these circumstarices ta# 
been aggravated by the desultory nature- 
of the exercises which have been pre*- 
scribed. The greatest part of the time^ 
which the Volunteers devote to this pur- 
pose, is spent in drilling on detached days* 
or half-<lays. Among the most intelligent 
Volunteer officers, however, there is but one- 
opinion as to the trifling utility of these 
daily drills, and the incomparably superior 

importancef- 
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:importance of a^ period of permanent 
duty.— Few corps of 4^olunteers, however, 
find it convenient to assemble *^for a long 
time at once. Scanty as the period to 
*which they are limited may aypear, it is 
with difficulty that the men can be drawn 
from their homes for ja continued absence 
even of 15 or 20 days. .Nor is this=6ur- 
'prising, when we consider how. great a prOi- 
portion of the Volunteers are heads of fa- 
milies, and men who have to superintend 
^agricultural, commercial or manufacturing 
iijoncerns more or less extensive* . : 

4 

I ' ■ f . 1 s 

At the time of the original formation of 
the Volunteer establishment, mantf indideum 
tal motives contributed to induce men »(rf 
,the middle classea of society to enter very 
generally into these corps, Mobile the lower 
orders have been in a great .measure de^ 
terred by the expense^.which frequently at- 
tends this service^ It is evident that the. 
time of such men as those who are now en- 
f piled, must be of incomparably greater 

value, 
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Wue, than that 6f a set of yoting men taken 
indiseriminately from all classes. A youhg 
journeyman, or ferm-setvant, might ceiv 
tainly be spared from his occupation ftitd 
hi3 home, with infinitely less inconvenience 
rthan his master* 
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. This circumstance deserves cortsideration 
in another view. If it be difficult for the 
-Volunteers to assemble for long period* of 
iexercise, it must also be a matter of grett 
«ui perhaps insuperable difBcully to foling 
together a large body of Volunteers for mek 

service, or to keep them embodied for a 

« 

- great length of time- The opercctions bf the 
^nemy may, however, render it indispen- 
sable to require this sacrifice from tbar pe#- 
Hms who xsompose our defensiVe .foroi. 
•Previously to the grand attack, we' may \» 
.harassed by frequent false akrmis. T!ht 
A^olunteers may thus be fatigued by loflj^ 
KKmtinued pi^parationft; and if their tffoseiiefe 
-from home be long protracted, the itfttt^ 
eruption to their domestic contetM ikrill b^ 
.. . . ' of 
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af intolerable jHconvenience; nor is it easy 
to judge, how far these circumstanced 
may affect the efficiency of. this branch of 
£>}xr force, • - ^ 

While the Volunteer system thus involves 
«o great an interruption to the affairs of 
individuals, it throws the perils of warfare 
in an undue proportion upon fath^rn of 
^milies, and the fatigues of militaty 
duty on men, who in many cases are 
pot the most capable of sustaining 
them^ On the other hand^ the young men ^ 
of whom it is proposed to form the Local 
Militia, are physically the best calcukited 
{qx the service required. They may be Ten* 
^ered good soldiers with a much smalkt 
lacrifice of time and labour than men of a 
more advanced time of life. They are of 
that age, at which new habits are acquired 
with facility, nvd at winch the fategues^ pf 
real service will occasion the least pc^onal 
suffering. The Volunteer corps incltide un-r 
doubtedly agreat number of! able and ac^ 
five young men ; but they also contaiit 

3 many, 



many, whose habits are too much fixe^.W 
sustain without inconvenience the hard^ 
«hips, which they may be called upon'ter 
endure. In a corps of this mixed desiDfipM^ 
tion, the less active men will be an impe- 
diment to the rest : and it is therefore « 
material advantage in the Local Militia^ 
that the whole are alike in the prime ii()£ 
youth and vigour. ' i^i 

It is impossible to expect by any mocfifi^ 
cation of the Volunteer corps, to give them 
as effectual a training as that which Ims 
been proposed for the Local Militia. Pe^ 
manent duty, and that for a considerable 
period of time without interruption, is indi^ 
€pensably necessary to the acquisition .of 
military habits. The sacrifice which thift 
would require from men established in life^ 
and engaged in business, is too great to* ]» 
proposed, while to a young, man of >])8>4iNf 
inconvenience must be comparatively 
fling. — If the present establishment *ot) 
lunteers be continued, their exevcities cmmob 
perhaps be extended much beyond what 

they 
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tfi^y now perform. But can any long ar- 
gument be necessary to point out the dif- 
feoreiice between a training of two or three 
weeks j and one of three months ; between 
strict discipUne enforced by martial law^ 
and a precarious command over men who 
may quit their corps at pleasure; between 
MLerckies limited to one or two battalions, 
and those which may include an encamp* 
ment of 20 or 30/XX) men ? When such is 
the difference between the means t)f instruc- 
tion afforded to the Volunteers and the Lo- 
cal Militia, can we imagine that no diffe* 
rence will be found in the result? 

Those who have considered with atten*^ 
tionj the probable consequences of the land* 
mg of a French army in England, and the 
nature of the campaign which may be ex- 
pected to ensue, must be sensible of the 
infinite importance of having our domestic 
Iprtea fiilly prepared for immediate action, 
and Qj^ perfect in theii' duty as they can bfe 
«Bdered by >erio«. imtmotio. m 
iboj^rs whidi are to be apprehended from 

H panic 
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panic among inexperienced troops have al- 
ready been adverted to, and it is evident 
that when soldiers are imperfectly in- 
structed in their duty, the probability of 
their being seized with a panic must be 
doubly great ; for then, in addition to_ the 
agitation of a new and untried danger, 
they have .the embarrassment and indecaf- 
sion of conscious ignorance. Every step by 
which troops adviance in military know- 
ledge is thus of importance. 

The imperfections of the Volunteer system 
are now every day more generally felt; and 
few perhaps will be disposed seriously to 
recommend that system as our permanent 
and only dependence for internal defence. 
Objections may indeed be felt against 
any great and immediate change on an in- 
stitution already estabhshed. But if we 
examine minutely the actual state of the 
Volunteer corps, it will, I am afraid, ^l^pc^ar 
that they are at this moment hf fyom 
adequate to the task which may be r6^u^ 
red of them, and that we have no tixne/to 

lose 
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Wise in organizing our domestic force on a 

more effectual prinfciple. , ;• 

t . .• 

■.-•... • ' .... 

Amang the Volunteers some corpsi may^ 
be found in a high state of discipline, and 
fit perhaps to act along with troops of the 
line. These however are but a small propor- 
tioh of the whole establishment: a much 

« . . . . ; 

greater number are only half-disciplined. In 
maijiy cases their deficiency might be reme- 
died by a short period of the severe disci- 
pline of an actual campaign. But when the 
enemy have effected their landing, it will 
not be the time for our donjiestie forces to 
learn their duty : if in the critical moment 
tbey are not ready-7-fully ready to acl; 
their part in the general defence — their 
senices will be of little or no avail. AU 
the time, the labour, and the expense which 
is sacrificed to give a partial and imperfect 
instruction will prove to be thrown away; 
and the nation may deplore when it is too 
late, the fatal error of resting its defence on 
a species of force, to which the necessaiy 
means: of improvement have been denied. , 

H 2 ' There 
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: There are $ome perhaps who are coi^ 
vinced of the unavoidable defects of the 
Volunteer system, who are yet unwilling to 
propose a great alteration on the establish- 
itient, lest it should offend a numeror.s and 
meritorious body of men. This, however, 
is an imaginary and groundless apprehen- 
sion. There may be individuals, who 
have entered among the Volunteers for 
the mere purpose of obtaining exemption 
^ from ballots, or similar privileges, and whri 
may be reluctant to lose these advantages* 
But the great body of the Volunteers, the 
men who four or five years ago canie for* 
ward with ^o flluch zeal at thecaH of their 
country, can have no wish to continue tiieir 
laborious exertions any longer than thty 
are necessary. From patriotic motives^ 
they undertook a severe task, in a season 
of great public alarm ; and, from feelingi 
of honour, they have thought themselves 
bound not to withdraw, while Govern- 
ment continued to demand their services. 
But the performance is a personal burden; 
frbm which it is most natural that they 

should 



shoiild wish, and loofift pr6per that they 
^i^ghit to be relieved. When they j9e9. 
e^fy purpp&e of their, institution aikswi^red^ 
id a permanent and effectual manner^ caoi 
th^y have any reluctance in yielding to? 
their successors, the burdensome post which 
they Imve so long and so honourably main* 
tained? . . 

■ I * 

. Individuals there may be, who have so 
deeply imbibed the spirit of military ar-^ 
<)our, as to have a wish still to bear a part 
personally in the defence of their country f 
That wish may be gratified: there is no 
necessity for refusing the proffered services 
of any part of the Volunteers, though, on 
ge^eral principles, the large establishmenti 
now maintained, is no longer considered as 
necessary. Every Volunteer corps, which 
is willing to continue its gratuitous services, 
ought to be thankfully accepted ; they niay 
be left in possession of their arms; &c. and 
rewarded by suitable l^onorary distinctions. 
No exemption however from the Local Mi- 
litia 
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litiaJ ckn »b6 admitfed, oh the ground ^of 
servioe in avVolunteier corps : nor slf>^]^ 
ahy fupthiir expense be incurred to tbe'tAili^ 
]i;c treasury, on account 6f a foroe>^hiob 
is no longer requisite for the public ^rvi^. 
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" Ah exd^ption must "perhaps be atlowticl 
for the yeomanry cavalry. These cotjps 
are extremely well adapted for maintaining 
the internal tranquillity of the country ;' iind 
for this purpose they are, in some respectis^ 
preferable even to regular troops. They 
tire composed of men who have a stake- in 
the country, and are personally inters 
ested in the preservation of good oifder : 
no doubt can be entertained of theii* sin- 
cere desire to cooperate effectually for'tiie 
suppression of any disturbance. FAmi 
their local information, they are better 
able to check such attempts in their 
infancy, and are more likely to distin- 
guish with propriety, between the guilty 
and the innocent, than a body of straB- 
gers might be, when irritated by the 
.: reai^t^ 
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Tesistence of a mob. For these reasons, 
some expense may with propriety be in- 
eurred for keeping up an establishment of 
ycfottiaiiry. The pecuniary allowances, how- 
ever, ought not to be such as to induce any, 
but men of respectable condition, to enter 
kito these corps ; and, with persons of that 
^description, honorary distinctions may pro- 
'feably be found a more efficacious encou- 
ragement. 

* -Among the plans, which have been sug" 
•gested for the defence-of the kingdom, is 
that bf a general array to included the whole 
mal^ population of mature age. Upon this 
fjystem it is to be observed, that by » com*- 
plete and effectual training, applied to an 
adequate body of men, the safety of the 
kingdom ^ill be better secured, tJian by 
extending an imperfect and superficial in^ 
struction over a greater number. A general 
array will therefore be of little use, unless 
military instruction be fully imparted ; and 
to extend this over the whole people would 
impose on the country a burden much 

greater 
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greater than the urgency of our present; «ir 
tuation requires. The proposed nu^nberjof 
Local Militia appears to be adequate ^oj^pel 
any invasion^ which is at present within the 
bounds of probability. An army of lOQiOOO 
men is certainly a small part of the mi)i^ 
tary estabUshment of France; but iwhik^ 
the naval superiority of Qreat Britain in 
^laintained, an invasion must b^ an ei}tfj(* 
prise of the greatest hazard, and thft/iHica 
embarked in it can only be such as our ene- 
mies are pontent to sacrifice for the chao/se of 
i^ signq.1 success. The loss of 3^00,000 xmsi 
would npt affect the power of BonapfMrt^ 
but he would not choose to risk an army^^cf 
much greater amount. . ..7i*ho difficult^r pf 
eluding our maritime superiority, ; iQ.ust al^ 
be incomparably greater, when it ;is Offcesr, 
sary to embark a force of extre^^ ^lagi^j 
tude, instead of a moderate numl}€Jr«n: ^) 

If indeed the French had obtained as: 
ascendancy at sea, and could land theirs an> 
mies /at- pleasure on any part. of our coairt;^ 
a morernumerous defensive force ?^ould un^ 

doubtedly 
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doubtedly be necessary ; nor could an arm 
be spared, that is capable of wielding a 
weapon ^n the common defence. HappUj, 
however, there is little probability that such 
Sk crisis <;an £K)on arise* If in future tsnes 
this kingdom should be placed in circuxn/» 
•tances of such extreme difficulty, increased 
exertions will be necessary ; but for these 
the institution of a Local Militia will have 
prepared the way. , • J^ . 

In the course of another geaeradoiiy 
ear whole male population will have gone 
thretigh a course of military discipline, a|: 
a period of life the best suited to receive 
durdble impressions^ Military habits being 
early fixed may by a small exertiori' be 
kept up through life. AH our people will 
thut.be prepared to assist in the defence of 
the country, and without any extraordinary 
effort, we may obtain the bene^t of a ge- 
neral array. We may trust that the spirit 
of the nation will rise in proportion to the 
emergency; and that when an extreme 

: effort 



effort is necessary, ail will cheerfiilly submit 
to the sacrifices^ which may be repaired 
*fer rendering their services effectual. 

"' • I -» ! . r . ' ■ ■ , • - ■ . . - 

' The benefit to be derived from the mili- 
tary instruction of the yoiith, iis thtls by lio 
means confined to the immediate peri6di'te 
which they are liable to duty as Local Milr- 
iMt not'is this aji advantage whit^h will cWl^ 
arise^fter a long interval of tmfiel *iii 
the course of a few years at numerous 
%K)dy of -y^oung arid active mi^n ^will 'have 
pasi^d through the Local Militia, and wiM 
be capable of contributing their aid in 
cases of eniergency. Every successive 
year will add to the number of dUr defen- 
deri; 

From these considerations iti* evident, 
that a material advantage will arise from 
selecting the youngest men to be trained^, 
tather than taking an equal number of mi^ 
cellaneous agei^.— If, instead of training iitt 
young men of eighteen, an equal number of 
' men 
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men be ta&en aimuaUy by^ a : promkcuoas 
ballot, as for the present militia, from the 
"whole mass of the people between eighteen 
and farty*frve, a considerable proportion of 
tliose who>a]re instcucted, will \tery soon be 
past d&eiage of military servicey ;ii^lid« die 
instruction gi^ea to thm, can be of nOf use 
except during the immediate period of ithe 
duty imposed; Assuming, thereforei that 
a certain number of mep must be trained^ 
regimented, and kept in constant readineBs 
for inunediate military service, there is in 
every point of view an advantage to ^ the 
public in selecting the youngest meoi. . u 



. 'C ' ♦ 



The other classes are less fit for' the duty 
which may ' be required ; and it would Mt 
a needless burden on the country to include 
them also in the arrangements for military 
instruction. There may be an advantage,* 
however, in a more general enrolment of 
the male population, not with. a vi^wtta 
Any services strictly military, but to ebft 
tain with more certainty, and efiect ^their 

assistance 
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Assistance for . objects of a subsidiary na^ 
ture. : • ^ 



* 1 



^ There are many services in vwhich men, 
tx)iaUj-uniDstructad in miliiar^^: evolutions, 
nlEiy iiE^ilitate the operations of our ar-** 
ray,* and throw obstructions in the way 
of tliie enemy. In cutting up roads, break-- 
ing down bridges, driving off ca,ttiie and 
horses^ destroying provender^ and ahyjotb^r 
articles that may be useful to the enemy^ 
in assisting our soldiers to construe^ ' en^ 
trenchments and field fbrtifitattons, in 
transporting every thing requisite foi'tiEie 
use of our army, and in an infinite va- 
riety of other operations, the assistance of 
the, mere peasantry may be of essential 
Valiiei '..,-. 

TTiere is no reason to doubt, that our peo- 
ple would be ready voluntarily to render 
every service of this kind; but these sponta- 
neous services will not be sufficiently prompt 
to be of real use. It must be ever borne in 

mind, 
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mind, diat if the enemy land in England^ 9 
rery short period must decide the eonteal;. 
In a fortnight^ oir three M^eeks, after itheyaefe 
foot on Enghsh ground, they must be.ouc 
prisoners or ourniasters. No aid^ theacefc^se^ 
can be of any value, tiiat is not given with 
instantaneous readiness; and that prompt]!^ 
tude cannot pasiwbly be expected ivithout 

previous airangement and organization. : 

■ • ' • • ■ t . ■ ■ • ■ 

, ThiSi subjiect seemjs of late to have been 

little attended to, though in the early^pe- 
riods of the present war it had attracted 
tl)e attention of, Government. jVIany 
judicious regulations were then adopted, 
but have since been^^ allowed \q drop : 
though subsequent events ought rather to 
have called for redoubled vigilance, aa4 
for the adoption of those improved . ar- 
rangements, which experience might na- 
turally have suggested, 
. It has been very judiciously remarked*, 

* General ObservatioDs upon the probable EfTects of 
any Measures, which have for their Object the Increase 
^{ the Refukr ArtDy^ ^c. by a Country Gentleman. 

that 
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that, in dbe* peculiar state of society which 
prevails m England, we have no class of 
ttien corresponding to the peasantry of somit 
of the less commercial countries on tim 
Continent,— men, who, frorti the variety^ 
of their occupations, and their habits 
of life, are capable of acting as- irregii-' 
lar troops, almost without instruction 
or diirection. Our people are all so mucii 
confined, each to his own particular em- 
ployment, that they cannot be capable of 
judging for themiselves with respect to any 
military object. They must be supeiiti* 
tended ahd directed in every bpi^ratidti'it 
and their services, of whatever iiatuns, will- 
be of little use, unless,' through various 
gradations of authority regularly organi^edi 
the whole mass can receive its impalse 
from Government. 

This object may perhaps be attained 
without much difficulty, by a general 
enrolment of the whole effective male po- 
pulation in their respective districts. Ttie 
individuals must.be closed accotdii]^. ta 
. their 
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their 'age,ari4 personal .qu^^i^oatiqBS;; i^mI 
from. .am^ong. those of j superior conditiQ0Ta 
sufficient njijmber of person mui»t b^ ^p^ 
poi^^d to. act as oi&cers, ^h a gradation 
,of .commaAdt so arrq^pged, t^at, thrQugh 
the. medium of the. JUieutep^ncy. ofjithcf 
different cou^tie^, the whole may jecciye 
the orders of Governmeut with rapidity, 
and be employed in any operation in which 
ihfiy Bexay. be deemed most useful. Without 
aay >^y burdensome sacrifice of time^ 
ever^ipdi vidua! might learn who is the o^ 
^Ci^r to whose prders he is to attend ; and 
the .{^ople. in, general might be impres3€4 
wil^ some ideas of regularity aud obedienoe 
.tO),co]^mand, sufficient to prevent) CPi^t 
jsion ID) the moment of alarm. •: - 
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The cpnsideratipng already urged^ may g^j ^ 
be sufficicQt to show, that the safety of 
this kingdom is in. our pwn hands. Pur 



Situation 



lis 

ntaation may i^uire more or less of excii> 
tidD, ^ the part of the people; but m^any 
Are in our power for defeatmg the . xno^t 
formidable inviEusion, and providing aii^pLj 
for the -security of Great Britain. A.di£« 
ficiilt question, however, yet* remains i-r^ 
How is Ireland to be put into a state- of 
defence equally complete ? 






However widely our political chansons 
may- differ, with respect to the caosea^ of 
th6 present unsatisfactory state of Ir^laiidf 
6Jr the means of removing the eidstmg di*^ 
contents, there is but one opinion^ ■$$, t$ 
the actual prevalence of a lawless and dis* 
Itflected spirit among a very great propor* 
tion of the people. Under these circiim-. 
stances, any institution similar to the pro- 
posed Local Militia, would be liable to, in* 
superable objections. Are the Irish, theOf 
to be exempted from the burd^i of that 
service to which the corresponding claascs 
in England are subject ; and shall they not 
be required to contribute in some bthef'way 
to the general defence of the state ? 

It 
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It had been stated, on very high autho 
nitjp*, that the Irish CathoKcs are averse ta^ 
enter into the regular army; that in pro^ 
portion to- their number, fewer recruits 
4:Mie irom among them than from die rest 
of our population ; and that, if they were 
to enlist with the same readiness as other 
classes of people, an addition of 100,000 
men might be made to our disposable force^ 
It is a subject highly ^deserving of a care- 
ibi' and.'inipartial investigation, what axe 
the reA causes of so extraordinary a disin^; 
elfttbtion.' That it does not. arise merely 
from' the state of the laws respecting :he 
Catholic religion, we have a decisive pjpoo^ 
in the circumstance, that no such disincUr 
riatidn is' to bei observed in the Highlaad^ 
of Scotland. There are, in that part oC 
the kingdom, some districts inhabited cdt 
tirely by Cathohcs, yeit the peopW ofthea^ 
iiave never shown less inclination toa lyoij^r 
-biry life than the rest of theHighlandensk 
\\\ the course of the late war, a regiment o^ 

*J. S{»Qecb of thp Earl of Moira, March S6, isor, 

• ■ ' • • . 

I Fencibles 
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Fcncibles, chiefly composfed of CathoKcs, 
^pt^ raised in a district of no great extent: 

To whatever cause thii^ aversion cflhe 
Irish Catholics may be owing, and wfast> 
ever remedies nay be applied to femove h 
m futare, it is not likely that these dui 
have an insftantaneous effi<;acy ; and meii^ 
sures 6f gradual operation, howerei* wiMy 
are -tiot stifficient for our {Hresent emergeiii^ 
cy. A circumstance of this kind, arismg 
Hnquestionably from some error on the purt 
of Government, cannot be considered its 
an argument for the use of cbmpulnoii; 
It is, however, sufficient to prove^ tlittl^if 
the people of Ireland be exempted from 
the compulsory service required in ELngland, 
we are not likely to receive any compensfe^ 
lion, ifi the increase of our regular fbrat 
by voluntary etilistment, since already, .it 
appears, they do not bear thetr fiill idmtt 
in the common defence;^ 
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From the internal state of Ireland, it » 
impossible to obtain from the people that 

service 



i^rvifia Ifrhi^ is imposed on the odiei" puts 
of the kingdom. Can it therefore be deem* 
ed improper; if this exemption be counter*^ 
balaneed by «i corpespotidiiig demand of 
coapilsory sbrvice, in a different form, but 
(or die ^me general purpose of the defence 
of -tbe country ? On these grounds I will 
V€Bture%o suggest a measure, which is per-* 
hi/ps ^as >little open to essential objections, 
M^be ^eireumstances of so difficult a case 
wHlttiJlinit^ ' 

1 %ould propose^ theft, that in place of 
bbe ^tablkfhment of a Local Militia, similai" 
to thaR^^£!«glaad, a lery should be made 
rf'fi 'body of Fencibles, to -serve for tliree 
years only, in any part of the United King<* 
dom; that this levy should be made by 
ball^, i^mong <lbe men between die ages of 
eighteen Mid twentySvet that any person 
wMAub Ohat 'age, on previous payment of 
a €ne of ]<0/., should be exempted for the 
ne&t three years from standing the chance 
ef the ballot, but diattuo person, balloted 

i^ should 
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should be admitted . to serve by subst^ 
tute. 

in the appointment of officers; to these 
regiments, attention should be paid' to give 
the chief command of each to persons cf 
popular character and local influeiide; i^ 
the district where the regiment is raised. 
A chaplain of the established church should 
be appointed to each regiment ; but, in case 
one third of the men be of any commvh 
nion of dissenters, a clergyman of their 
own persuasion also should att^d them, 
at. the expense of Government. .In, the 
Roman Catholic districts, ia proportioti d 
the officers should always be of thtit pei;* 
suasion. 

f • ' 

The situation of the officers must be 
rendered more advantageous, "than in the 
fencible regin^ents raised in the late ^ war, 
in order to encourage persons 6f a pro- 
per description to enter into this $ervice. 

This may be done, either by an aissuraiic0' 

of 
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of half-pay, or more effectually, perhaps, 
by affording to the officers of these regi- 
ments, some advantageous opportunity of 
ientering into the regular army. Thus, for 
example, to each of these Fencible Regi»- 
ments, may be attached a second battalion, 
recruited for general service, on the same 
permanent establishment as the rest of the 
anny. Into this battalion, any of the bal- 
loted men may be allowed to volunteer ; 
and,, in; ca^e of a certain proportion of men 
entering in this way for general service, a 
corresponding number of officers with per- 
manent rank, should be appointed from 
among those of the first battalion. 

TT^e fines levied for exemption from the 
ballot, should be applied in aid of a fund, 
for the relief of the families of balloted 
men vfho are married, or the parents o£ 
those who are dependent on their childrea 
for support. If. the fines should not prove 
sufficient for the purpose, the deficiency 
must be made up by the county in which 

the 
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the tnen are raised ; the support wbicih i> 
given by law to the families of niiUtitODeii, 
must;, on every principle of justice, be ex* 
tended to men of any compulsory levy- In 
addition to this, a bounty should be 'paid 
by Government, fiilly proportioned t& that 
given for voluntary enlistment, regaard 
being bad to the duration of the epgage^ 
inent. Means may, perhaps, be found of 
bestowing this bounty in a more uaefbl' 
manner to the recruit, than by a songt in 
band ; but the essential principk to be at^ 
tended to, is, that the recruit who is' com<^ 
pelled tp serve i^hoUld be as liberal)^ re^ 
warded, all circumstances copaideredt as 
if he had enlisted voluntarily into a regi-^ 
ment of the line. Any attendpt to oseoAo^ 
xxiize at the expense of men >tho aire i^rted 
away from their homes to serve their .touoM 
try would be. truly despicable^ * If ft dift 
&rence is made, the balance should b0 cast 
in favour of the ionan who is taken ^r com^ 
pulsory iiervice, to compensate, in sottie 
degree, for tha<^ interference with hi» per^ 

spJl^^ 
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sonal liberty, which, however mitigated^ 
cannot be totally freed firom the character 
of harshness. 

If, however, the demand of compulsory 
service be accompanied by every uttentioo 
to the feelings of the men, which can tend 
to obviate their prejudices against a mir 
.litary life, the odium. of the ballot wiU be 
wry much removed. Under the modifica-» 

J tions proposed, a large body of men might 
be raised, with j^r less dissatisfaction to 
the people, than under the form olT ballot 
now established for the militia ; and, a.t 
the same time, such > levy would interfere 

.; in a, much smaller degree with th^ recruit* 
ingofthe regular amy,. ::;^ 
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,To what exteat .this levy of FjWiciblw 
should be carried, is a point of some diffi* 
culty. Considering it as « substitute for 
a Local Militia, it ought to be of such 
amount^ as to afford, if possibl6, the same 
degree of security to tbo empire, yet with^ 
i : out 
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out pressing harder on the people. Tliese, 
however, are two conditions not easily re- 
concileable* 

Were the circumstances of Ireland such 
as to admit the establishment of a Local 
Militia, on the same principles as that of 
Engliand, it would amount to 160,000 or 
170,000 men. If these were all well a^ 
fected, it would require a very large levy 
of Ffericibles to afford as powerful a defence* 
A permanent force of 50,000 or 60,000 
men, could scarcely aj^ear * more than an 
adequate compensation ; but a compulsory 
levy, to this amount^ would be a much 
greater burde»»on the people. If, in an 
establishment of 160,000 Local Militia, we 
add together the numbfer of weeks which 
each individual must annually devote ta 
military exercises, they would not amount 
all together to rtiore of their time than equi-^ 
valent to the service of about 14,0i00 men 
fdr the whole y ear i If the tevy of Fencibles, 
in Ireland) be. carried ^rther thati this, it 

/ . . . ; 
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miist be considered as a greater demand 
upon the people than is made oti the cor- 
responding classes in England. 

On the other hand, there is a greater 
disproportion in Ireland, than in other 
parts of the kingdom, between the popu- 
lation, and the opportunity of industrious 
employment to which the people have ac- 
cess; and, on this account, it will occasioa 
less inconvenience, if a larger propoilion 
of itien be taken for the public service^ 
than in ^ country where: the demand for 
labour is so great as in England* To this 
consideration, we must add the urgent 
necessity of putting the defence of Ireland 
on a secure foundation, not only in justice 
to those who are interested in the proJ)erly 
of that kingdom, but with a view to the 
general safety of the empire. If, on these 
grounds, the levy of Fencibks in Irelaild'be 
extended to 3Q,000 or 40,000 men, it will 
not, perhaps, be a greater, dirain than its 
population cajQ afford, without material 
inconvenience. 

These 
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, These Fencibles, being a contribute 
for the immediate local defence of tl 
country, must be considered as peculiai 
belonging to the places where they a 
levied. There are very evident reasoi 
however, which ^dictate the removal 
these regiments into other parts of t 
kingdom. But this ought only to be : 
interchange; and for every regimedt 
Fencibles thus withdrawn from Irelan 
another regiment, composed of natlVea 
£ngland or Scotland, should take tb< 
place. By the proposed levy,^ a nett a 
. dition would thus be made ^ of 30,000 • 
40,000 m'en to the number of troopiS.ii 
ready stationed in Ireland, a force' whic 
would establish a degree of security 1 
>vhich that part of the kingdom has Ion 
been a stranger. 

The protection thus afforded to the.pn 
perty of Ireland, is too apparent to nee 
any comment. It may n6t| perhaps^ n 
readily occur, that the proposed arrange 
ments would be materi?illy conducive- i 

th 
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I 

"Ae int^restii of those agamst whom ihesa 
J>i'ecauti0ns may appear to be directed-^ 
ihe lower orders j|tid the great body bf tbd 
Catholics, 

" r 

The harsliness witli which the lower or* 
ders in Ireland are too frequently treated 
by their immediate superiors, can riever be 
effectuallv checked, till the government 
is rendered stronger than it has hitherto 
been-^trong enough to maintain it»^ own 
jEiuthority , independently of the aid of any 
party! It is with great injustice, that the 
English Government has been accused of 
jencouraging a system of proscription and 
rigdur in Ireland. On the contrary, the 
Cabinet has, for a long time badki »h6wri a 
disposition to ^lild and conciliatory* mea-* 
sun^s; and, if our Ministei*s hav6 erred, in 
not following out these principles v/ith suf* 
ficient steadiness and system,' the failure 
is to be ascribed to th^ deep-rtooted pre- 
judices of persons to whom thfey felt a ne- 
jcessity of yielding. Thfey could ''rt&t shut 
tjieir eyes on the dangerous situation of 

Ireland^ 
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Irelaiid, arising from the extensive preva- 
lence of a refractory spirit, not to be re- 
pressed, except by the strong hand of 
power ; they were not in possession of a 
mihtary force, adequate to the mainte- 
nance of tranquillity ; and no choice was 
left but to have recourse to the aid of 
tliose among the inhabitants, most inmie- 
diately interested in the preservation of 
order. In this way a powerful force wa? 
obtained to- assist in repressing disturb- 
ance; but it was composed of men too 
much under the influence of ancient pre* 
judices, and too much goaded by the iri> 
tatkig circumstances of their situation, to 
act on all occasions with coolness and mo- 
deration ; nor was it an easy task to curb 
the violence of men, on whose assistance 
the preservation of the country appeared 
to depend. Such is the mutual rancour 
of the different classes of people in Ireland, 
that, while Government are under the ne^ 
cessi^ of compromising their principles, iamd- 
of propping up their authority by the aid of^ 
a party, they never can maintain a steady 

syatent 



system of impartial justice and mtxlera-^ 
tion- By the eataldishment of a ' latgfe 
military force, sufficieRt both to repel in- 
vasion, and to overawe the disafTected, 
Government will be freed from the traitt- 
mels in which they have hitherto been 
entangled, and will be left at liberty to 
,pursue the obvious policy of imposing a 
restraint on the violence of all parties in 
that distracted country. 

wf 

The effectual protection of such a force, 
as that which h^s beien proposed, will re- 
lieve the Protestants in Ireland from a ha- 
rassing state of insecurity; the feverish 
jealousy, which attends their present situa- 
tion, wiU be diminished ; and they will Ithen 
have less difficulty in opening their eyes, to 
the jperfect safety with which the political 
claiqas of the Cath^cs may be admitted^ 

We ' may expect, too, that the mutaal 
rancour of the diflferent parties in iteland, 
would in time wear away, if tibe country 
were maintained . in a state of coiitinued 

trail- 



ti'anquillity. Every successive dbturba^e^ 
^rves to revive the. spirit of aniixipsity^. by 
the repetiticm of mutual injur ie$. Mntk 
good may . indeed be espected^ with the 
aid of time, from the Aboliddipo of odioui^ 
and unnecessary eKcUisiom; but all: i^li 
xu>t avail to restore harmony, .i^it^oui ' idbe 
aid of a 6rm and efficient governiaaeBt ; 
— a government capable of fqxreoii^ 
violence, wherever it i»ay be fbund:; c£ 
maintaining tranquillity by the strong 
hand of power .; add <^ maintainii^ it H^itb 
moderation and imp^rfeial justice to alL 

It has been obaerved^ that there are 
evident political reodons for reniomg ^into^ 
England the Fencible Regimenl^ nked hi 
Ireland, and replacing them by dtbsf 
troops. The same reasons would apply ti9 
the Irish mihtia ; and if a^ intiericbaiig^ itf 
stations could be effected between these 
imd an equivalent number of tbe . Eiig^h 
Qoiiitia, it cannot be denied that mi nkf 
portant bene^ w.ould be ig««ad ;to iim 
public service ; ^^ivmnyr^mm^^wM 

be 
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incUFred by d)e different cduatiea^ thaiif 
estabiidhmefnt will be foimd fiilly ajSt W^ptsffmf 
$fve : as tiiB ; regiments^ of the Jine* ^^T^ 
money pa»i for substitutes must also^ Iw 
teiken into: account: it isai^rt Qf the e^^. 
pense of the^militia establishm^nty asrOMif^ 
as the recruiting, bounties, form a part ofjtbe 
expenses of the army. The burden of pay- 
ing for substitutes is a real addition to |he 
taxes: which the people have to payr-^a taXi 
too-, most unequal and oppressive ; laid .on 
without any regard to the ability of thflise 
on whom it is levied. 

« 

While the militia regiments are thus 
equally expensive to the nation, it is Qri* 
dent that they cannot be so useful as. an 
equal number of regulars. TheycafUlOt 
be sent on foreign expeditions, which may 
occasionally be of great importance, with a 
vit^w to our own immediate defence. Thej 
caniK>t be sent into that part of the |iiujbed 
kirigdom where their services may Ite^.^f 
most value* £ven in the ease .of an .ifir 

» 

taisi^oii of England, they cannot be equivtiH 

lent 
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leiit to regulars ; from tibewantof experience 
in ^resl B^oh; they mosft be exposed to 
nl\ibh6f file crnsteadiness of new levies. The , 
offi^rs, too, can have, in general, only a 
thiftbreftical knowledge of their duty • They 
hate no ofpportunity of acquiring any ex- 
perience of real service in their own* regi-? 
m^tk; flop eanit be expected that men of 
proffesional experience will accept of situa-^ 
tibttii, m which no length of service can ob-. 
taiil any permanent advantage or prospect 
of prbmotion. Thus, with an equal, or, 
perhaps, ist heavier burdeh on the finances 
of the country, we have a force very infet 
rior in utility. 



// 



If any thing could place in a stronger 
light the disadvantage of the militia, estar 
blishment, it would be the comparison be- 
tWefen the expense of these regiments ?ind 
that of the proposed Local Militia. If th/^ 
period employed in the first training of the 
Local Militia ht sufficient for the cpm^let^ 
formation of soldiers, and if the subipaquen^ 
exercises be sufficient to.prevent.thes^e ^ja^ 

■ K - ■ • •• ^ . .. ClJ 
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bits from being forgotten, daily parades 
will not make them better soldiers for .ac- 
tual duty. The expense, however, of one 
of our present militia regiments, is scarcely 
different from that of a regiment of the 
line, or about 30/. per man, while the 
Local Militia will scarcely cost 4/. per 
man. — The whole establishment for 400,000 
men has been calculated to amount to about 
1 ,600,000/. *, a sum which would scarctfly 
maintain above 50,000 men on our present 
militia estabUshment. He must be a bdld 
disputant who will venture to maintsiiii, 
either that the militia are as useful to the 
state as an equal number of disposable 
troops, or that one man of our present ifti- 
litia can be as useful as seveti or eight of 
the proposed establishment would be. 

'' What, then, can be the inducement to 
persist in keeping up an establishmemt ihsA 
is liable to such objections? The ctifficidly 
of raising a sufficient number of mein for 

* See Appendix, B» ' * ' 

the 
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the army may have, had some weight ; but 
it has been proved, with the evidence of 
demoastration, that the faciUty afforded by 
the militia ballot is merely apparent, and 
that the deficiency of recruiti^ for the line 
is» in a great pleasure, to be ascribed to 
the efiects of the ballot, as the high pre-, 
miums oETered for substitutes attract those 
who are disposed ta enlist, and prevent 
them from accepting of the bounty offered 
in ,the regular recruiting service. The mi- 
litia ia thus composed, for the greater part, 
of the very men who, but for this institu- 
tion, would have entered into the army ; 
and if we had no such establishment as the 
militia, our regular forces might be exactly 
so much the more numerous. > 

In opposition to these strong objections, 
there is little to be stated^ except an old 
prejudice in favour of the militia, and those 
magical words, " the constitutional force ot 
the country/' The mihtia, however, has 
deviated so entirely from the original spirit 
of its institution, that nothing now remains 

k2 of 
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6f those qualities, which at first recom* 
mended it to so high a degree of popu* 
larity. 

# 

The militia originated in a jealousy of 
the standing army. It is needless now to 
enter into any discussion how fiir that- was 
well founded. The fact is, an idea did 
prevail, that the standing army might be 
made an instrument to estabUsh the Bxhi* 
trary power of the Crown ; and it was sup- 
posed, that this danger might be counter^ 
acted by training the people at large to 
arms. It was intended that the . militia 
should train, in rotation, the whole, or at 
least a large proportion of the people ;' for 
this purpose, the service of each individaai 
was limited to three years, at the end e£ 
which period he was to retire, and to be 
replaced by another. The officers also 
were intended to be all men of landed piOH 
perty, naturally connected with those whom 
it was their duty to command. - • 

Such was the militia in theory^ Otm 

error 
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error in practice has subverted the whole 
of this speculation, — ^the admission of ser- 
vice by substitute. Substitution was not 
the prevailing custom for some years after 
the first institution of the militia; Thei 
establishment was formed in the course of 
Lord Chatham's war, not. very long before- 
peace waa concluded. In the commended 
ment, the country gentlemen were eager 
to Mipfx>rt and to take a share in a service^ 
which they had warmly recommended* 
Men of the highest rank were willing to 
accept of commissions even as subalterns { 
and this popularity naturally had its effect 
amoog the lower orders. The tenantry did 
not wish to avoid a service, in which they 
saw their superiors engage with so much 
zeal. This spirit continued during the re- 
maiiider of the war, which tennim.ted be- 
fore the zest of novelty had worn off. Du- 
ring the peace, the service of die militia 
being confined to a single month in each 
year^ was not a severe burden. But, in 
the course of the American war, an impor- 
tant change took place* 

The 
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The number of our regular army wad 
then by no means adequate to the de- 
mands upon their services, nor did the Go- 
vernment find it easy to obtain from Par- 
liament an establishment suitable to the 

» 

public exigencies. They were, therefore, 
constrained to employ the militia as a 
substitute for regulars, and were desirous 
of rendering them as good soldiers as pos- 
sible. It was supposed to be conducive 
to their discipline, to keep them at a di- 
stance from their own counties ; and many 
of these regiments were continued for years 
in stations the most remote from their 
nati^ve residence. The inconvenience aris- 
ing from this practice, led many individu- 
als to avail themselves of the privilege of 
serving by substitute. The officers also 
-found the sacrifice required of them to be 
greater than they could submit to, without 
a total disregard « of their private affiiirs. 
The opulent country gentlemen, of course, 
withdrew by degrees from their situsi^tions 
as officers, and none remained but a few 
men whojse pubhc spirit or military ardour 

prevaileid 
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prevailed over motives of a personal na- 
ture. 

Another circumstance concurred to un- 
dermine the principles, upon which the in-;^ 
stitution of the militia was originally form- 
ed. The commanders of these regiments 
having imbibed the idea of rendering their 
corps as perfect in discipline as possible,^ 
observed that the substitutes in general 
made more complete soldiers than the prin- 
cipals. The persons ready to enter into 
the militia as substitutes, naturally were 
thosie who had no strong tie to engage th6m 
to remain M home ; and the same motives 
which led them at first to enter tipon a mi- 
litary life, induced them to continue in it 
as a permanent profession.- 'Men of this 
description were ready to re-enter at the 
termination of thei^ fi^riSt engagement. Re- 
maining permanently in the regiment, they 
acquired morie jperfectly the habits ef sol- 
diers, and, from the first, perhaps^ \vere 
more ready to adopt the character and spi- 
rit of the military proifesteion, thaamen-whor 

looked 
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looked to a speedy return to their former 
avocations. Thus many officers, with whom 
the appearance of their regiments on parade 
was a subject of emulation, were disposed 
to encourage the practice of serving by siib- 
^titute. 

"From these causes the miUtia reginaentsr 
t:ame, even in the course of the Ameriqa^i 
war, . to be composed principally of substi- 
tutes. In the course of the wars in whidn 
we have been lately engaged, the saxn6 
plan has been followed ; and when the p^ 
riod of service in the militia was progre^h 
sively extended to the whole duratiou q^ 
thfe war, the objections against serving ig^ 
person became much aggravated^ and naH 
turally led to the state of things whicl^.w^i 
now see,— -that no individual, who caq pos^ 
slbly gather together a sufficient suxq of 
money to purchase his exemption, will 8en(€t 
in person. The substitutes evidently iiiu9^ 
be men of the same description, a^ thos^ 
who enter into the regulars by voluntoF]^ 
enlistment. Thus the original inteql^Qa f^ 

the 
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the militia act, to establish atotation among 
the privates, and to train in successioii a 
number of men from the mass of the pea* 
pie, is absolutely at an encj. Nor are th^ 
officers any longer composed of country 
gentlemen of considerable property, as in 
the theoretical view of the militia. Ex- 
cepting the Colonels, and a few pthers of . 
the highest rank, the officers of the militia, 
in general, ar? but little connected by pro? 
perty with the counties to which the regi* 
ine;its belong. With the great mass of the 
landed property of the kingdom, the offin 
cers of the militia are certainly leiss con-! 
nected than those of the line, directly or 
indirectly, are. Whether, . therefore^ wa 
look to the officers or to the private men^ 
we have no reason to believe that the mili- 
tia can participate more in the principles 
and sentiments of the people than the regular 
aitny. Hie single diffisrence, that the officers 
are not appointed directly by tbe Crown,, ia 
certainly a very slight foundation on whick . 
to build the idea, that the militia can be uflied . 
ag a balance against the regular army. 

After 
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After what has been said, it must ap- 
pear quite superfluous to enter into any 
discussion concerning this idea, of setting 
up one part of the military force of the na- 
tion as a balance against another, or to ex-* 
pose the contradictions and the labyrinth 
of impracticability in which the whole sy- 
stem is involved. The original idea of the 
militia, whether well or ill managed, is now 
completely lost. The present militia has 
no resemblance whatsoever to the species 
of force which it was intended to form ; 
and we only repeat words to which no 
ideas ^re affixed, when we persist in calling 
the militia the Coi^istitutional force of the 
country. 

When we take an impartial view of the 
militia, we see regiments of a very fine ap- 
pearance, as perfect in their duty, perharps, 
as can be expected of those who have never 
seen service. The question, however, ii 
not^ whether these are good regiments, biit^ 
whether they might not be more useful, if 
they were on the same establishment as thd 

test 
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rest .of the army ? The militia establish- 
ment would appear to have been contrived 
with singular ingenuity, so as to lose all 
peculiar advantages both of a regular army 
and of a militia. A real militia should be 
composed of the mass of the people, pf 
those who have a direct interest in the de- 
fence of the country ; every man fighting 
by the side of a neighbour or a friend, all 
united under their natural superiors, an(J 
commanded in the field by the same meq, 
whom they have been accustomed to re- 
spect in the ordii^ry interc(turse of civil 
Jife* Such a force may be elxpected na*^ 
turally to possess a degree of patriotiq 
spirit, which cannot easily be infused into 
the ordinary description of recruits ; and 
if inferior to an army of professional solr 
diers in regular discipline, and technical 
dexterity, the disadvantage may be in soine 
measure counterbalanced by a superior de^ 
gree of enthusiasm for the (jause in which 
they are engaged. Of these advantages 
cmr present militia is not, and cannot be 
possessed; while, on the other hand^ the 

incon-* 
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mconveniences, which are inseparable from 
a permanent military force, are not in them 
compensated by the means of attaining to 
the highest degree of professional excel- 
lence. The men are as little accustomed 
to the sight of an enemy as any of the 
mass of the people. The officers have had 
no opportunity of exercising their judge* 
roent on occasions of real service, and they 
are deprived of that spirit of emulation 
which would be excited, if they might 
aspire to the highest honours of the pro- 
fession. Without any advantage to coun- 
terbalance the inconveniences of an army, 
the militia are excluded from all but the 
parade of a miUtary life. Can it admit of 
a doubt, that these regiments would b©- 

r 

come more effective, if their establishment 
were so altered as to assimilate them to the 
regiments of the line, and if the same pro- 
spects of promotion could be opened to 
their officers ? ; 

On these grounds it seems to be evident 
that the militia, as at present constituted, 

ought 
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ought not to be kept ap as asepiimte ests^ 
blishment, and that our whole |)ennanent 
force ought, as far as possible, to be on the 
footing of regular troops. If the militiA 
regiments were not now embodied, there 
would be no motive for the formation ot 
such a description of force. When the 
regular service is rendered so advantageoui 
to the soldier as it now is, there can be no 
doubt that a sufficient number of men may 
be obtained by voluntary enlistment, for 
all the foreign duty which our national 
interests can require ; and the Local Mili« 
tia may be considered as superseding the 
necessity of any other demand of com- 
pulsory service for home defence. If, 
. therefore, we had to begin, as on the break-* 
ing out of a new war, no inconvenience 
would arise, if the militia of our present 
establishment were never again to be called 
out. In our present circumstances, how- 
ever, we cannot dispense witli the imihe-^ 
diate services of the regiment;s now em* 
bodied. Our only choice, therefore, lies 
between keeping up these regiments, such 

as 
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«». tiiejr are, or attempting to render thent 
moi^ useful to the public service, by assimirt 
latiiig. them, in some degree, to the troops 
of the line*^ 

Those principles of good faith, which it 
is the pride of this country to maintain ia^ 
violate^ form a bar against any alteration 
on the present constitution of the militiat 
except with the consent of the individuals 
engaged in these regiments ; but it does 
not seem impossible that this consent may 
be obtained^ witliout any extravagant ^a? 
crifice on the part of the pubhc. 

The pernicious consequences to th? 
discipline of the militia regiments, which . 
have arisen from allowing individual sol* 
diers to volunteer from the militia into the 
line, ought to discourage any renewal of 
that expedient; but if the militia could be 
induced to volunteer by whole regiments 
ibr general service, or, at least, for more 
extensive service, it would be a great gain 
to the public. If the constitutional .pro- 
hibition 



hibition were reittoved, if His Majesty were 
empowered to accept of their extended, 
services, it does not seem improbable that 
the consent, both of the officers and men^ 
might be obtained, by an offer of bounty 
to the men, accompanied by a grant of 
permanent rank in the army to the officers. 
It might be too much to propose, that 
they should enjoy the fiiU advantages of 
the rank corresponding to that which they 
hold in the Militia ; but an arrangement 
of this nature would admit of a great va- 
riety of modifications, among which some 
plan may probably be found to reconcile 
the interest of the militia officers with the 
public advantage. 



From all the arrangements which have Sect. € 
been proposed, it is sufficiently apparent 
that a great accession will be obtained to 
the national strength, and an immediate 
relief from the dangers which now. press 

upon ' 
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ttoptk US. This, however, is but a smafi 
part of the consirferations which reeom* 
mend these i^ieasures ; for it is only through 
the establishment of an effectual system of 
national defence that we can bring the ho^ 
tilities in which we are now engaged, to 
a satisfactory termination ; or, indeed, that; 
we can hope in future to enjoy the blasiungs 
of peace. If, without any better orgasizAr 
tion of our defensive force, than that which 
now subsists, we should be induced to 
conclude what some people call a Peace^ 
the hand that signs the instrument, will se^l 
the doom of our national independence*! - 

We may be well assured that our • anr 
tagonist will not reduce his military es- 
tablishment: there will be no relaxatioti 
in his naval preparations: an interval of 
peace will only enable him to carry them 
on with increased activity. What, on 
the other hand, would be the necessary 
effect of peace upon the naval and military 
establishment of this country? The 
reduction ' of the militia might perhaps 

be 
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be compensated by aa imm@(}iate luid 
osteiittbkr addkbu to owr [Tegular ^rmy» 
Bu*'€j3ioept on the principles, .srbich, have 
hei^ been urged, we can have xio . compen- 
sationrforthe loss of the .Volunteer force* 
Und^r««eny semldance of peace, that esta- 
bli^hibent inust immediately fell tP , pieces. 
It i^ttipoasible to suppose that any thing 
short" of :t^e immediate prospect of imr 
pei^ invasion, can induce this. great 
body of men to neglect their private con- 
ceitn9^''^aiid to. make a spontaneous sacrifice 
of tiwir time to the public, service^-rrrC^n 
animate tiieir exertions, or keep alive that 
zeal without which they cannot be an 
effiekntonilkary force, 






Tliufir a peace, howevier hollow aoU ias&^ 
cure, must reduce our defensive force, to 
the regular army alone,;- and no one will 
venture to assert that this kingdom could 
maifntain a regular army sufficient by 
itself . to resiiSLt the immense . numbers 
of^i^die enemy. What then, is to be 
out situation, if .the . empty show of 

> L paci- 
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pacification should disband our Volun- 
•t@ers, without any effectual means hav- 
ing been adopted to replace them by a 
more permanent establishment? Disarmed 
•in presence of an enemy who is armed at 
all points, we may submit to a superior 
power, but peace we cannot have ; unless 
that is to be called a peace, with which Au* 
^tria and Russia have been honoured^or tiiai 
of which Spain is now reaping the iruits. 

By the establishment of a numeroii^t and 
well organized Local Mihtia, we mtijr se- 
cure the permanence of an effiictive 
domestic force : our means of resiatip]^ iiK 
vasion will then be liable to no floctaiatiaiv 
— our enemy can nipver find us impr^Mured« 
The training of the yooith to arms wiB go 
on with a regular and steady progress^ in 
peace as well as in war: every yearwUl im» 
prove the discipline and the efEcieiKgr of 
our internal defensive force,— *eveij year 
will add to the numbers of those who are 
prepared to assist in the defence of their 
country. Whatever addition the enemy 

can 



6ati maKe during peace to his naval powei^ 
and to his meians of attack, we shall b^ 
able fully td keep pace \iith him in the 
improvement of our means of defence on 
shore. Should the war be renewed^ whethet 
M>ner or later, we shall hot have lost in 
<nlr relative strength during the interval : 
. ti6r shall we return to the contest u&der 
feiirctimstances of camparative disadvan^ 
lage. Thus, aiid thus only, can we con- 
clude peace with undiminished security, 
end' with any pi'ospecl of permanence* 
IHiUS, and thiis only, caii We obtain its 
bleiSsingi^ without" the sacrifice of national 
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"if it Be ImU^n^d, that the proposed esta^^ 
olishmelit would be too great ia burden on 
the ifirianceS of the coiihtiy, I liidy boldly - 
aver^ that by no othet method can the 
teiide degree of protection be afforded with 
so small an expense. Many plans have^ 
of late y^ai'S, been suggested for the in- 
Wease of the regular army ; and, in all 
the discussions to which they have given 

L 2 rise^ 
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rise, no one ever called in question the 
advantage of adding tb our military force, 
though such an increase must undoubtedly 
have led to an increased national expen- 
diture. • The feilure of so many successive 
schemes for raising men seems to indicate, 
that we are not far from the utmost limit 
of the numbers, which our population can 
afford for regular military service. If, 
however, means could be pointed out of 
making an addition of 50,000 or 100,000 
men to our regular army, who is there 
that would object to it on the ground off 
expense ? Since it is impracticable to ob* 
tain an adequate regular force, the deft- 
ciehcy must be supplied by measures of 
a different description; and if these 1 be 
effectual for their purpose, the expense can- 
not be a valid objection, any more than it 
would be against the increase of our regu- 
lar army. If at present, with an annual 
expenditure of more than 40 millions, ouf 
national independence is not secure, ftnd- 
if by an addition of 6 or 800,000/. an- 
nually, it can be placed beyond the reach 

of 
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of hazard, what part of our expexj^es caa 
in^e have less reason to regret? : 

. 3y the formation of a Local Militia, the 
Volunteer establishment will be rendered 
superfluous, and this will make a great 4^- 
duction from the expense to be incurred* 
That of the Volunteers,* at present, is not 
much less than a'milljon; aqd to bring it 
even within these bounds, it has been ne- 
cessary to reduce their ailowanqes, and to 
limit their opportunities of exercise: to a 
degree quite inconsistent with the acquisi« 
tion of military habits. If real services 
are to be, looked for from the Volunteers, 
it *will be necessary, at least, to replace 
their establishment upon its original 3cale,. 
and to incur a corresponding expenditure^ 
In the first three, years, the Volunteer esta- 
blishment was reckoned to have cost the; 
public five millions ; while the Local Mihtia,, 
at its regular and permanent estabhshnibnt, 
would cost Uttle more than l,60O,0OQ/.* 
^ ■ . » . . 

♦ SeeAppendixi B, 

annually. 
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ttnnually. Thus, there ifeotald be no grdit 
difference between the annnal burden of 
pur domestic force on either plan of or-? 
gani^ation ; but, in the xesult, tT:iere would 
be this immense difference, that in the one 
case we should have a force which can Qnlj 
remain in vigour during a short period of 
universal s^eal ^d national enthusi^siii j 
and in the other, we should have a p^r* 
manefit system of defence, liabte to no 
fluctuation, continually improving in its 

efficacy. 

'. • f - ■ ■. ■ ^ . 

To tiie regular annual expense of tber 
Local Militia, we have indeed to add ther 
^xtraotdinary charges of tl^e first: year^ 
amounting, in all prol^abiUty; to nearly 
three millions,r-a large sum undoubtedly,^ 
yet not greater than we have paid in stib^ 
sidies to continental powers, for the eXr 
penses of a single campaign. But, on what 
occasion could we entertain an expecta-r 
tion, that, from the cooperation of a conr 
tinental power, we should derive any be- 
nefit to be compared to that, of placing 

the 
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the security of Elngland now and for ever 
beyond the reach of all foreign attack? 
When we look at the cheerless prospect of 
unceasing dangers, which our present situa- 
tion exhibits, and compare to this the per- 
fect security within our readh, may we 
not consider the pecuniary burden, which 
must attend the first; establishment of an 
effectual system of national defence^ as the 
premium which we have to pay for a new 
charter of our national privileges ? Let 
us reflect on all the blessings which thiii 
country now enjoy Sj and all which a French 
tyrant would annihilate, aiKl then think 
whether it be a dear purchase, when for 
three millions we secure the independence 
of the Crown, and thfe liberties of England. 

Tliat the plan which has been here laid 
down would interfere, in some degree, with 
the industrious pursuits of the country, 
and that inconvenience would arise in the 

4 

course of its execution to many of those 
who fedl within the range of its operation, 
or to those competed with them, are pointj? 

which 
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which it is needless to deny. The farmei^ 
may be deprived of the labour of his ser* 
vant: the merchant or the manufacturer 
may be put to inconvenience by the ab- 
sence of a clerk, a journeyman, or an ap- 
prentice. If there be any persons who 
think these of sufficient importance to be 
stated as grounds of objection against the 
measure, I would only wish to ask, whether 
these inconveniences out>yeigh the honrors 
of French conquest? To any man, who 
can lay much stress on such topics, it is, 
perhaps, in vain to talk of the conse- 
quences which a deficiency of preparation 
would produce to the country at larger 
if, however, he think little of the loss of 
the constitution and liberties of Eqgland, 
let him at least recollect, that if this coun^ 
try follows the fate of Holland, the case 
will come home to his own pecuniary in- 
terest. J. 

. Those who may not see absolute and. 
unqualified personal ruin in the pillage 
and the confiscations of a |BDnquest> or in 

the 
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ihe general subversion of public aad pri«> 
vate credit, must expect to .pay contribu- 
tions more rigorous and oppressive than the 
richest cities of the Continent have had to 
submit to. It is stated, by persons who 
have ample opportunities ^ of information, 
that, the repeated coptributions levied by 
the French in Holland, have drained off 
fully two-thirds of the cap^t^l, which every 
merchant was possessed of under the go- 
vernment of the House of Orange. We- 
have no reason to suppose that less rigour 
will be used towards the citizens of London 
than of Amsterdam, . On the contrary, the 
commercial prosperity of IJngland has been 
so long aji pbjpct of envy and jealousy ta 
the French, that our merchants must; ex-* 
pect to feel a double weight of vengeance 
and rapacity. In addition to this, the 
French appear to entertain such extra- 
vagant and exaggerated ideas of the 
\yealth of England, that, after our money- 
ed men are reduced to absolute beggary, 
it will §till be beheved that they have 
concealed tfeasures, to qbtain the disclo^ 
sure of which, personal violence, and, 

perhaps, 
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perhaps, torture, may be deemed a pro* 
per expedient. 

Trifling, indeed, must be the greatest 
inconvenience that can possibly be ^ppre-^ 
bended from the operation of these defen* 
sive measures, in comparison of the evils 
which they are calculated to avert. The 
only question, then, which a reasonable 
man can admit is^ Whether any other plaif 
can be devised to give us the same degree 
of security with less inconvenience, tod to 
avoid the objections which may be made 
to a Local Militia, without being less effi- 
cacious ? The force, however, against which 
we have to contend, is not tp be jresisfrr 
ed, without the combmed exertiQns of a 
very great proportion of our people ; and 
when such efforts are required, -it ia impos-r 
sible to suppose, that the ordinary business 
of the country must not suffer some inters 
ruption. It will not be easy, coodistentlj 
with the effectual attainment of the object, 
to give less interruption than by the plan- 
which has been laid down ; for the young* 
men, on whom it imposes the burden of 

niilitary 
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piilitary serviee, ^re^ of all'dasaes^l^f^^ecKi' 
pie, those who can best be spared, from 
their ordinary occupations* 

In the arrangement of the details of ths 
measure, it must certainly be an object of 
attention^ to* -mitigate, as feir as pos^Ie, 
those inconveniences which cannot be eil^ 
tirely removed. Regulations must be adi- 
ppted to obviate personal wrong, from th^ 
interference with the rights of masters ovef 
their apprentices, and other similar rek^ 
tions. In all indentures already executedi 
it would seem equitable, that the period ia 
which the labour of the apprentice is Mritk-* 
drawn from the master^^ should be made 
up at the end of the erigagenient : 'Oii ti» 
pther hand, the corporation laws, which 
require specific periods of apprenticfe* 
ship, to entitle a young man to particulanr 
privileges, should be so modified, that the 
time legally employed by an apprentite 
in military duties, should be reckoned, as 
if no interruption had been given to his uh 
dustrious pursuits. 

The 
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The various regulations which may be 

adopted, in order to alleviate, as far as pos» 

sible, the personal inconvenience arising 

from the proposed measures, would lead to 

a minuteness of discussion, into which it 

does not appear necessary "now to enter. I 

shall only further observe, that if, with 

this view, any species of substitution should 

be admitted, any exemption in favour of 

the higher ranks of society, : or any which 

can be purchased by pecuniary sacrifices, 

the whole principles and foundation of the 

plan would be siibverted. That all should 

share alike in the burden of defendinjg their 

country, is a fundamental principle, not 

only of justice, but of policy. To lay the 

burden of compulsory service upon the 

poor, and not upon the rich, would be con-r 

trary to the spirit of that constitution which 

it is our ambition to preserve. If such a 

line of policy should be adopted, and if^ 

under the impressions to which it might 

naturally lead, the mass of the peo* 

pie should contribute the service required 

of them with reluctance and discontent^ 

the 
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the consequences might bfe mo3t fktaL How 
would the national character be degraded ! 
how would the loyal spirit of the country 
be undermined, if, in the defence of our 
liberties, those who are the most deeply 
interested, should manifest a disposition to 
throw every burden oo their less fortunate 
neighbours ! 

The preservation of that Government, 
under which this country has attained a de- 
gree of happiness scarcely paralleled in hi- 
story, cannot be a matter of indifference 
even to the poorest man in the realm. But,^ 
assuredly, the man of superior condition 
has a stronger interest in the preservation 
of that order of things, upon which his 
greatness depends. In the subjugatjion o^ 
the country, and in the subversion of pro- 
perty which must accompany it, the se- 
verest fall awaits those whose situation is 
now the most elevated. It is, th^refore^ 
incumbent on the rich and powerful of 
.every class, and chiefly on the landed aris- 

tocracy, 
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tocracjry to set att example of zeal and of 
|)atnotUm^ and to be foremost iQ i^ubmit- 
ting9 with alacrity, to the personal sacri* 
fices and toils^ which the enigencjr of the 
crisis demands. 

By those, indeed^ from whoth th6s6 isa* 
crifices are most immediately required, it 
is scarcely td be apprehendcdj that thej 
will be at all considered as a toil or a hard-: 
ship. — Though no exethption can be ad- 
mitted from those exercises which are re^ 
quisite for the attainment of military know- 
ledge, yetj as the youth of superior con- 
dition are not mixed indiscriminately in thei 
general tnass, it may be hoped that no-" 
thing will be 5 found in the plan, peculiarly 
grating to the feelings of the higher ordek^; 
and surely it ^cannot be imagined, that mi- 
Utary exercises will of themselves be a Ise-" 
vers burden on the youth of an active and 
high-spirited nation. Such indeed are the 
animation and the interesting variety of th^ 
Occupations of a military life, that by 

young 
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yotihgmetiy 'i&^eh&xoh they ura more fre^* 
quently considered as an amusement; and 
the e?i^ercises of the Local Militia Mill pro- 
bably b^ lopked upon, by piost of thqse.on 
^hom they are imposed, as an interval of 
recreation amidst the drudgery of dullef 
pursuits*, , 

There is more probability of objection 
on the part of some parents, 'who suffer 
lesser considerations to press with undue 
influence on their minds, and \<^ho may 
object to the military duty required of 
their sons, lest it should, in some measure, 
derange the plans of life which they have 
laid down for them. I trust that there is 
little cause for the apprehension : but were 
even greater sacrifices to be demanded, let 
them view with attention the awful alterna^ 
tive ; let them recollect the miserable and 
degraded condition in which, but a few 
years since, we saw the proud nobility of 
France begging for bread ; let them recol- 
lect, that this is the fete which every man 
of property in Britain must expect from 

the 
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the success of our rancorous foe ; let them 
reflect how thankfully a parent, in these 
circumstances, would redeem his lost con- 
dition, upon much severer terms than the 
sacrifice of a few months to be spent by 
his son in military education* 
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In thiE first of the subjoined Tables, the Population of every 
County in Great Britain is set down (in the first column), 
according to the returns made to Parliament in the year 
1801. From these numbers the second and fourth columns 
are calculated, according to data derived from Dr, Price's 
Tables; the second column containing the proportion of 
males between the ages of 19 and 26, and the fourth those 
between 18 and 19. The third column is in the proportions 
of two-thirds of the second, and the fifth in the same pro- 
portion to the fourth. If, therefore, the hypothesis laid 
down in page 24, prove correct, the third column may 
be set down as the estimated number of effective Local Militia 
in each County, and the fifth as the number of young meti 
who are annually to be trained. — ^The sixth column shows 
the number of those who will be embodied in the Training » 
Battalion at one time^ being according to the suggestion 
in page 28, in the proportion of three-tenths 6f those who 
are to be trained in the course of the year. 

In the construction of this Table, all fractions have been 
thrown away, so that the totals of the different columns do 
not correspond with each other minutely, in the propor- 
tions that have been stated, — It is also to be observed that 
the total numbers fall short of the result, which would be 
obtained, if the same proportions were applied to the popu- 
lation of the kingdom at large. In the general enumeration, 
the Army, Navy, and Seamen in Registered Shipping, are not 

M included 
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included in kny County; and hence the aggregate Papulation 
of all the different Counties falls short of that of the whole 
Kingdom by about one twenty-third part.« — It is needless to 
enter into minute corrections with a view of rectifying these 
discrepancies; since an approximation to the truth is all 
that can be expected from data that are in so great a degree 
hypothetical. These Calculations, however, h^ve been sub- 
mitted to the revision of n^en of the first eminence in thisline 
of science, and have appeared to them likely to give results 
not very wide of the truth, and the best that can be ob- 
tained without other documents than are now attainable. 

In the second Table, the estimated pumbers of effective 
Jjocal Militia in each County^ and of those embodied in th^ 
Training Battalions, are extracted from th« first Tableland the 
Counties are classed into Military Districts, as nearly equal 
in Popt^lation as circumstances will admit, and such that 
fsach will afford a Training S^ttalipn of a coi^veoi^t 
nufnb^r. 

The object of the third Table, is to show how soon, in 
case of invasion, the quotas of t)ie different Counties and 
Pistricts may be brought to act against the enenayj and 
yfhaX numbers pf X^pal Militia inay be collected -at LondoA 
'within any gvTcn number pf days after the alarm is given, 
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TABLE J. 



I 


Col. 1,. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 




Total 
Population. 


Males of the Age 


Maletof the Age of 


Counties. 


of 19 to 2fi. 


18tol$. 






Total. (Effective 


Tdtal. 


Effective 


Training 


Bedford • . . 


63,393 


3,476 


2,316 


514 


342 


102 


Berks • • • 




109,215 


.^990 


3,998 


885 


590 


177 


Buckinj^am . 




107,444 


5,892 


3,928 


871 


580 


174 


Cambridge 




89,346 


4,899 


3,266 


724 


482 


444 


Chester 




191,751 


10,517 


7,010 


1,555 


1,036 


309 


Cornwall . . 




188,269 


10,325 


6,882 


1,526 


1,016 


303 


Cumberland « 




117,230 


6,429 


4,286 


950 


632 


189 


Derby . • , 




161,142 


8,838 


5,898 


1,306 


870 


261 


Devon . • . 




343,00) 


18,813 


12,542 


2,781 


1,854 


555 


Dorset . • . 




115,319 


6,324 


4,216 


9^5 


622 


1S6 


Durham • . 




160,361 


8,795 


5,862 


1,300 


866 


258 


Essex . . . 




226,437 


12,419 


8,278 


1,836 


1,224 


366 


Gloucester 




250,809 


13,756 


9,170 


2,034 


1,356 


405 


Hereford . * 




89,191 


4,891 


3,260 


723 


482 


144 


Hertford . . 




97,577 


5,351 


3,566 


791 


526 


15$ 


Huntingdon . 




37,568 


2,059 


1,372 


304 


202 


60 


Kent . . , 




307,624 


16,873 


11,248 


2,494 


1,662 


i9S 


L«ancaster • . 




672,731 


36,898 


24^98 


5,455 


3,636 


1,089 


Lieicester . . 




130,081 


7,134 


4,756 


1,054 


702 


210 


Lincoln . . 




208,557 


11,439 


7,626 


1,691 


1,126 


336 


Middlesex . 




818,129 


44,873 


29,914 


6,635 


4,422 


1,829 


Monmouth 




" 45,582 


2,499 


1,666 


369 


246 


72 


Norfolk . 




273,371 


14,994 


9,996 


2,217 


1,478 


441 


Northampton 


131,757 


7,226 


4,816 


1,068 


712 


21S 


Northumberland . 


157,101 


8,616 


5,744 


1,274 


848 


252 


Nottingham . . 


140,350 


7,698 


5,132 


1,138 


758 


225 


Oxford . 




109,620 


6,012 


4,008 


889 


592 


177 


Rutland . 




16,356 


896 


596 


132 


88 


24 


Salop . • 




167,639 


9,194 


6,128 


1,359 


906 


270 


Somerset • 




273,750 


15,014 


10,008 


2,220 


1,492 


447 


Southampton 




219,656 


12,047 


8,030 


1,781 


1,186 


354 


Stafford 




239,153 


13,116 


8,744 


1,939 


1,292 


887 


Suffolk . . 




210,431 


11,541 


7,694 


1,706 


1,136 


339 


» 








• 







M2 




i6i 





Total 
Population. 


Male* o^ the Age of 


Males of the Age of 


Counties. 


19 to 26. 


18 to 19. 




- 


TotaL 


Efiective. 


TotaL £ifectiye 


Trainini^ 


Surry . ... 


269,043 


14,756 


9,886 


2,181 


1,454 


435 


Sussex • . • 


159,311 


8,737 


5,824 


1,292 


860 


258 


Warwick • • 


208,190 


11,41b 


7,612 


1,688 


1,124 


m 


Westmorland . 


41,617 


2,281 


1,520 


337 


224 


66 


Wilts ... 


185,107 


10,132 


6.754 


1,501 


1,000 


300 


Worcester . . 


139,33.^ 


7,642 


5,094 


1,129 


752 


225 


York East Riding 


139,435 


7,647 


5,09r 


1,130 


752 


VS6 


Ditto North ditto 


155,506 


8,529 


5,686 


1,261 


.840 


258 


Ditto West ditto 


563,953 


30,932 


20,620 


4,573 


. 3,048 


9li 

m 


Total of England 


8,331,434 


456,918 


304^,598 


67,548 


,45,016 


13,458 


Anglesey . . 


83,806 


1,853 


1,234 


274 


182 


M 


Brecon • . • 


31,633 


1,734 


1,156 


256 


17C 


% 


Cardigan 


42,956 


2,355 


1,570 


348 


232 


Caermarthen « 


67,317 


3,692 


2,460 


545 


362 


106 


r Carnarvon • • 


41,521 


2,276 


1,516 


336 


.224 


66 


Denbigh 


60,352 


3,310 


2,206 


489 


326 


06 


Flint .... 


39,622 


2,172 


1,44^ 


321 


-214 


es 


Glamorgan 


71,525 


3,922 


2,614 


580 


386 


Il« 


Merioneth . • 


29,506 


1,617 


1,078 


23J. 


158 


46^ 


Montgomery . 


47,978 


2,631 


1,754 


389 


258 


IS 


Pembroke . . 


56,280 


3,086 


2,056 


456 


304 


90 


Kadnor . • • 


19,050 


1,043 


694 


15 r 


102 


90 


Total of Wales 


541,546 


29,691 


19,786 


4,387 


2,918 


861 

■ 


Aberdeen . » 


128,082 


6,750 


4,500 


99? 


664 


186 


Argyle . . . 


71,859 


3,940 


2,626 


582 


588 


114 


Ayr , - . . 


84,306 


4^23 


3,082 


68S 


454 


186 


Banff . . . 


35,807 


1,963 


1,308 


290 


190 


«7 


Berwick • . . 


30,621 


1,679 


1,118 


248 


164 


«6 


Bute .... 


11,791 


646 


430 


95 


62 


18 


Caithness 


22,609 


1,240 


826 


183 


122 


86 


Clackmannan . 


10,858 


594 


S96 


88 


5a 


15 


Cromarty . . 


3,052 


167 


110 


24 


16 


8 


Dumbarton . . 


20,710 


1,135 


756 


167 


110 


88 


Dumfries . 


54,597 


2,994 


1,996 


442 


294 


67 


Edinburgh . • 


122,954 


6,743 


4^494 


997 


661 


1S6 


Elgin . . . 
-Fife .... 


26,705 


1,464 


976 


216 


144 


^ 48 


93,743 


5,141 


3,426 


760 


506 


150 


t i 




L 


: 


. 
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VBBi 



Counties. 



Forfar . • . 
Haddington . 
Inverhess . . 
Kincardine • • 
Kinross • • • 
Kirkcudbright 
Lanark • 
Linlithgow . 
Nairn • • • 
Orkney & Shetland 
Peebles • • • 
Perth • . . 
Renfrew • 
Ross . • . 
Roxburgh . . 
Selkirk . . . 
Stirling • . • 
Sutherland • • 
Wigtoun . . 

rScotland . 
England . 
Wales . . . 



Total 
Population. 



99,127 
29,986 
74,292 
26,349 
6,725 
29,211 
146,699j 
17,844 

8,257 
46,824 

8,735 
J 26,366 
78,056 
52,291 
33,682 
5,070 
50,825 

23,117 
22,918 



1,599,068 

8,331,434 

541,546 



lO,472,04iS 



Males of the Age 
of 19 to a6. 



Total. Effective. 



5,436 
1,644 
4,074 
1,444 

368 
1,601 
8,046 

977 

452 
2,567 

478 
6,930 
4,281 
2,867 
1,847 

277 
2,786 
1,267 
1,256 



87,677 
456,918 

29,691 



3,624 

1,096 

2,716 

962 

244 

1,066 

5,364 

650 

300 

1,710 

318 

4,620 

2,854 

1,910 

1,230 

184 

1,856 

844 

836 



58,428 

304,598 

19,786 



574,486 



382,812 



Males of the Age of 18 
^ to 19. 



Total. 



Effec^Te. [Training 



803 
243 
«02 
213 

54 

236 

1,188 

144 

66 
S79 

70 

1,024 

633 

424 

273 

41 
412 

187 

1851 



12,950 
67,548 

4,387 



84^885 



534 
1 2 
400 
142 
6 
156 
792 

96 

44 
252 

46 
682 
422 
282 
182 

2i5 
274 
124 
122 



8,612 

45,016 

2,918 
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i2( 

45 
< 

231 
21 
li 

It 

\i 

204 

126 

SA 

54 

t 

81 

se 

Si 



2,541 

13,45^ 

^1 



56;546 i6,a6( 
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TABLE II. 



Kent . 
SusBex 
Surry . 



Essex . . - 
Suffolk . - 

Norfolk . - 
Cambridge . 
Huntingdon . 
Bedford . . 
Hertford . . 
Buckingham . 
Oxford . . 
Berks . . . 
Southampton 
Wilis . . . 

Devon . . 
Cornwall 

Somerset 
Gloucester . 
■Worcesttr . , 
Monmomh . 
Hereford . . 
Salop . . . 
Warwick . . 
Stafford . ,. 
Leicester . . 
Rutland • . 
Northampton . 



("10,( 

19,91 4 -< 10,( 

L 9,< 



n,24t- 

5,824 
9,836 
10,000 
,000 



,9M 

,27i> 

7,69+ 

3,266 -» 
l,a72 y 6,9.54 
2,3l6j 
3.566 J _^^-. 
3,9'28j ^'^^ 
*.008i 
3,998 i **•"* 

. 8,030 

«;J;J 1 10.970 

12,542 

6,8S2 

I0,O0t 

9,17(1 

s,oy^"* 

1,066 M0,020 
S,2fi0j 



4,736 > 

Sir, y u 

4,S16j 



435 
453 
443 
440 



144'J 
60 J- 
1023 
156 ■> 
174/ 
1771 
177/ 



S54r 

354. 

486 

555 
303 
*47 
405 



210-^ 
213J 



S70 
S36 

SH7 



I6t 



«g^ 



Counties. 



Lincoln 

Nottingham . . .1 
Derby ••*../ 
Chester .... 
York West Riding, 21 
Districts • . . J 
York East Ditto . , 1 
York North Ditto . J 

Lancaster, 2 Districts 

Cumberland . . .1 

Westmorland . . J 

Northumberland . .*) 

Durham • « . .J 



Districts 



Anglesey . 
Catnarvon . 
Denbigh 
Flint . . 
Montgomery 
Merioneth . 
Radnor . . 
Pembroke . 
Caerraarthen 
Cardigan 
Glamorgan 
Brecon . . 



> 



> 



24 
25 

26 

27 
28 

29 

/30 
131 

*32 
33 



34 



3.5 



Effective 
Local Militia. 



7,626 

7,010 



20.620 { !gJJ 
^*'^^« { IIS 



5,744 
5,862 



}n. 



606 



304,598 



1 ,234T 

1^516 

2,206 

1,448 

1,754 

1,078 

694 J 
2,0561 
2,460 I 

1,570 y 

2,614 
1,234 J 



y 9,930 



9,934 



Training 
Battalions. 



2257 
261 J 

912 { 

225\ 
252/ 

1,089 { 

, 189\ 

66/ 

. 2527 

258 I 



336 

486 

S09 
456 

456 

477 

545 
544 

^55 
510 



13,458 



541 

66 

96 

63 

75 

45 

30 

901 
108 j 

69 > 
114 I 

51J 



> 429 



432 



* N. B. A part of jLancashire might be conveniently added to this 

District. 
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Counties. 



Berwick • - 

Roxburgh 

Selkirk . . 

Peebles 

Haddington 

Edinburgh 

Linlithgow 

Dumfaies • 

Kirkcudbrigh 

Wigtoun . 

Ayr . . 

Lanark 

Renfrew . 

Argyle 

Bute . . 

Dumbarton 

Stirling 

Inverness . 

Ross . . 

Cromarty 

Sutherland 

Caithness 

Orkney 

Nairn . 

Elgin . 

BamfF . 

Aberdeen 

Kincardine 

Forfar 

Perth . . 

Fife . . 

Kinross 

Clackmanan 



J 



I 

[ 



Distncts. 



36 



37 



38 



39 



40 



41 



42 



Efi^Krtive 
Local Militia. 



6,980 



8,218 



5,663 



1,118 
1,2.^ 

184 

318 y 9,090 
1.096 
4,494 

650 j 
1,996^ 
1,066 I 

836 f 
3,082 J 
5,364-1 
2,854 f 
2,626 

430 

756 
1,856 
2,716 
1,910 

110 

844 

826 
1,710 

300-1 

976 
1,308 y 8,046 
4,500 J 

962j 
3,6241 
4 ,620 ] 
3,426 > 12,310 

2:44 I 

396 J 



8,116 



Training 
Battalions. 



S9S 



SOS 



SGS 



246 



354 



351 



6V 



I 



m 



TABLE III. 

The subjoined Table gives a view of the numbers of Local 
Militia which may be brought into action, within a given 
time after the appearance of the enemy » On the first alartn^ 
each Battalion is supposed to assemble at its own rendezvoQl^ 
and, on receiving orders from London, to march separately, by 
the most direct route, to the place where they are appointed to 
join the Army. Reckoning from the time that orders are di- 
spatched by Grovernment, the first day may be allowed for th0 
conveyance of these orders, and for the different Corps to 
assemble and prepare for their march. — ^Those from the 
distant counties are then supposed to march at the rate of 
15 miles per day towards London. — All the Corps which 
assemble at posts within 30 miles of London, may therer- 
fure be reckoned to arrive at the general rendezvous withia 
three days ; — those which are at more than 30, but less 
than 45 miles, on the fourth day ; and so on.— The counties 
of Kent and Essex being those through which the enenoiy 
must advance, their Militia will join the Army near the coast, 
and may be reckoned, along with those of London itself, as 
ready almost from the first, or at least before the enemy caii 
possibly reach the capital. — ^The total number of Local Mi- 
litia from each county is taken at the same as in Table II.^ 
throwing away fractions less than lOOf^nd these totals are 
divided into different Columns, according to the propor- 
tion of population residing within each distance from 
London. 



m 



TABLE III. 



A-a: 



33=? 



Distance beyond f 
, London . . . 1 



Less than 

80 

Miles. 



Sifpposed to join 



K^nt . . . 
£sse£ • • • 

Middlesex . . 

Surry . • . 

Hertfordshire . 
Bedfordshire . 
Buckinghamshire 
Berkshire . 
Oxfordshire 
Hampshire . . 
Sussex • * . 
Northam ntonshire 
Huntingdonshire 
Cambridgeshire 
Suffolk . . .• 
Norfolk . . . 
Rutlandshire . 
Leicestershire . 
Warwickshire . 
Gloucestershire . 
Wiltshire . 
Dorsetshire . . 
Somersetshire . 
Worcestersliire . 
Monmouthshiie 
Herefordshire . 

Carried over . 



/Within 
\ 3 Days. 



From 90 From 45 



11,200 

8/200 

29,900 

9,000 
2,800 

1,000 
600 



62,700 



to 45 
Miles. 



4th 
Day. 



to 60 
Miles. 



800 

700 

1,100 

1,700 

1,200 

600 

800 

2,200 



300 



9,400 



5th 
Day. 



From 60fFrom 
to 90 
Miles. 



901 

to 120 
Mfles: 



6th&7th 
Days. 



1,200 
1,200 
1,500 
1,400 
2,400 
3,000 

400 

1,400 

600 



FromlSO 
to 150 
Mikt.' 



^fc 



8th3c9th 
Days. 



700 
2,000 
4,000 

600 
4,800 

900 
1,500 
5,000 
1,000 



2,300 
1.000 
'6,200 



13,100 27,10C 



2,000 
8,000 
600 
4,700 
5r'KX) 
7,500 
3,400 
3,400 
4,000 
4,000 

8,200 



lOthaad 

lith 

Days. 



46^100 



1,006 



GOO 

800 
5,000 
1,000 
1,200 



ftCOO 



i 
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Distance beyond J 
London . , \ 



Supposed to join . 



Brought over 
Shropshire . • 
StaflFordshire 
Derbyshire ♦ , 
Nottinghamshire 
Lincolnshire 



'3 

to 
c 

o 

a 
cu 

a 
u 

u 

o 

J3 



< 



C 3 Days . 



Less than 

•so 

Miles. 



r Within 
1 3 Days. 



From SO 
to 45 

Miles. 



4th 
Day, 



62,70C 



62,700 
9,400 



5 Days 



7 Days . 



9 Days . 



^ 11 Days . 



72,100 
13,100 



9,4<X) 



9,400 



From 45 
to 60 
Miles. 



5th 
Day. 



13,100 



13,100 



From 60 
to 90 
Miles. 



6tfi&7th 
Days. 



27, IOC 



From 90 
to 120 
Miles. 



8th&9th 
Days. 



46, IOC 

400 

50C 

500 

2,800 



27,100 



85,20(; 
27,100 



112,300 
50,300 



162,600 
29,900 



192,50C 



50,300 



maaessss 

FromiaO 
to 150 
Miles. 



lOthand 

I'lth 

Days. 



9,600 

2,ooa 

7,400 
3,500 
4,600 
2,800 



29»900 




,•» - - 



t"s 



l* >. 



'.' * 
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APPENDIX, B. 



According to the arrangement proposed, there will be 
in the whole kingdom 42 Training Battalions^ to each of 
which will be required, a Lieutenaat-Colonel, a Major, 
an Adjutant, and a Quarter-Master. These Battalions will 
consist of about 300 Companies ; to each a Captain, a 
Lieutenant, and 4 Serjeants. Allowing to all these perma« 
xient pay, at the^ame rate as to Officers in corps for limited 
service, the whole Establishment will amount to about 
153,000/. 

The young men entering annually into the Local Militia 
will amount to nearly 60,000, whose Arms and Accoutre- 
ments will cost 50s. per man : Clothing and Necessaries 
will also be required to the amount of 3/. lOs, per man. 
Part of this clothing must be renewed at the end of 3 years; 
but, allowing for casualties, there will be only about 58,000 
for whom this second clothing must be provided, at the 
rate of 44^. per man.-— These two sets of clothing are supr 
posed to be sufficient for the whole regular period of each 
man's service. 

During the time that the Local Militia are on duty^ 
either as Training Battalions, or in the General Assemblage, 
the men are supposed to receive pay, at the rate of \s* per 
day. With respect to the Officers of the Local Battalions, 
it is to be observed, that the Commandants of Battalions 
are the only individuals who make a spontaneous sacrifiqe 

of 
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of their time and trouble by their attendance. All the 
Captains and Subalterns are persons subject to the same 
compulsory duty as the common men. There is therefore 
no call for allowing to them a higher rate of pay, than may 
be requisite for defraying the extra expenses to which their 
situation of officers will subject them. For this purpose^ 
it may be deemed sufficient to allow them pay at tHe same 
rate as Lieutenants in the Militia and Fencibles. Sup- 
posing a Captain and two Subalterns to each Company, 
the whole amount of their pay for the three weeks of the 
General Assemblage will be about QOL per Company/* 
The Colonels of the Local Battalions will be subject to a 
number of extra expenses, for which a liberal indemnifi- 
cation ought to be allowed, and perhaps 30L for each 
.General Assemblage will not be too much .for this purpose. 
Supposing a Local Battalion to consist of 10 Cdnifnuiies, 
these allowances will amount to 230Z.; to which if we add 
so/, for the extra pay of Non-commissioned Officers, 
over and above their ordinary pay as privates, there will 
.be a charge of Q50L for each of aboUt 600 Local Batta- 
lions. 

Independently of the ordinary pay and allowances, some 
expense must be incurred by the encampment of large 
bodies of men in the General Assemblage. — -This may, in 
some respects, be diminiished, if the same encampment be 
occupied in succession by different bodies of men. As the 
Militia of each County will remain only three weeks en- 
. camped, the same preparations may perhaps be made to 
serve for 4 different Brigades in succession, without ex- 
. tending the periods of the encampments to an inconvenient 
seasoi). — It will be sufficient therefore to provide camp equi- • 
page as for |00,OOQ men* The tear and wear of ibis equipage 

must 
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must be allowed for^ as well as a number of incidental ex- 
penses attending the encampments. It is not easy to esti* 
mate these with precision^ but it does not fieem pfobaUe 
that they can amount to more than 200^000^. annually* 

Adding together these several articles of expense^ the 
amount will stand as^follows ; 



Officers for the Training Battalions - • 153,000 

Arms and Accoutrements for 60,000 men, atl , ^^ ^.^^ 

Ql. 105. / ^^^^^ 

Clothing, &c, for ditto, at 3/. 105. - - 210,000 

Second Clothing for 58,doo men, at 2/. 4^* 12796OQ 

Training 60,000 men, each 84 days, at 15. - S52,000 

General Assemblage, 400,000 men, 21 days,1 . ^^^^ 

at 15. - - - » - . J * 

Officers for 600 Local Battalions, at 250/. each 150,000 

Expense of Encampments^ &c. * « 200,000 

^1,662,600 



APPEN- 
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APPENDIX, C. 



' i • . 



It cannot bexbubted that in the couneof the ditm^ 
barkatkniy end of the first daye after the enemy may hare 
made food their landings they most be involved ia aianf 
embarraastng simadona^ and will often be inn precUtamaot 
when the}' might be attacked with advantage. There ia 
no certainty^ however, that our forces can \» ready |o 
profit by these drcnmstances } and if we rest much of . oar 
defence upon that contingency^ it may involve us in thb 
greatest >dangers« 

It is a supposition dealitutp. of all probtf)ility^ • dial 
our army should be ready encamped exactly at the .]plafie 
at which the enemy make their landing. We haive eo .^ies^ 
tensive a coast exposed to invasion/ that our army oamiafc 
be collected at any oi» pointy without Uaving otheas iwif 
protected. When we hear of the flotilla being in leadineia 
on the shores of Holland, dr;lof Flander% we bavei-ad 
means of judgmg whether the destination of the eneaqf 
may be for Yarmouth or fisr Deal. Even when tbetr fiMRM 
are actually embarked, they ibay be carried (and in' many 
cases with nearly equal fttcility) to a number hf diffeieot 
pointsy either north or aouth of the Thames. If^ then^oaur 
commanders determine to concentrate their forces, andte 
keep a respectable army together, they cannot choose any 
position on the coast, without leaving many others ^^Am^ 
the enemy may land without opposition. If, on .the otlMr 
hand, they attempt to guard every part <^ the coast, tkehr 

N forces 
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forces must be drawn out along so extensive a line, that 
they must necessarily be very weak at each particular point. 
At no one station could we have a sufficient body of troops 
to resist the invading army. All the natural obstacles which' 
the situation can afford, will not enable a few regiments 
effectually to resist a powerful army. The enemy may be 
expected to use every exertion to bring a large force to act 
together in one combined attack ; and bearing down the 
feeble detachments which they meet at the shore^ they 
may attack our forces in detail^ and gain important ad-» 
vantages before our scattered troops can be drawn together 
into one army. ' * .: 

In these circumstances^ it may certainly admit of a 
doubt, whether it would not be more prudent to quit the 
coast altogether, and to occupy some central positidn^ 
iK^here a respectable army may remain constantly assembled^ 
and ready to meet the enemy in whatever quarter their at-« 
tack may be made. An intermediate plan may be suggest- 
ed, and seems, in fact, to meet the ideas of Govemmenty 
that the great body of our forces should not be stationed 
exactly at the coast, but in a second line, at some drstMce 
back. Their positions will thus extend aloti^ a narrower 
circle^ and they may be more easily drawn together into 
one army, than if they were stationed immediately on the 
shore. If their communications can be well-maintained, 
this plan is not, perhaps, objectionable. It certainly has 
the advantage of enabling our commanders^ withapart of 
their force, to meet the enemy more speedily after their 
landing, than if our whole army were in One camp* at a 
greater distance back. Even on this plan, however^ our 
troops must be stationed at such a distance from the shore^ 
that an invading army, arriving unexpectedly, may pro* 

bably 
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bably establish themselves before a suflScient force ean be 
brought down to give them effectual opposition* 

It is not^ perhaps^ impossible^ that an inferior dumber 
of our troops may annoy the enemy^ to a considerable de- 
gree^ before they make good their landing; perhaps 
too^ a fortunate concurrence of accidents may enable a 
judicious commander to gain decisive advantages^ while the 
enemy are involved in the embarrassments of a disembarka- 
tion. If we could obtain sufficiently accurate information 
as to the movements of the enemy^ this might not be im- 
probable ; but if all the chances of the contrary be con«» 
sidered^ we ought perhaps to look upon such an event as 
one of those contingencies^ for ivhich we may possibly be 
indebted to the good management or the good fortune of 
our commanders^ rather than as an event which we may 
expect with certainty, and* upon which we may safely rest 
our defence. 
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